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English husbands and American husbands may not be all 

that the heart of a girl could desire, but at least they do not 

imagine that a husband and father is simply a bachelor 
with encumbrances 


A Man’s World: Is That 
What's Wrong? 


COLM BROGAN 


carrying in my hand a copy of the 

book called The Vanishing Irish. 
An Irishman stopped me and told me 
the book was all nonsense: there was 
no problem which a little more 
money in the rural districts of Ireland 
would not solve. 

He was an intelligent man and by 
no means ignorant, though his lan- 
guage was uninhibited to an unneces- 
sary degree. But it struck me that 
there is nothing-in a baffling business 
more surprising than the affitude of 
such men as himself. 

For the problem of Irish births 
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| was walking down Fleet Street 


and marriages will not be solved by 
a simple infusion of higher earnings 
into Ballintubber or Ballinderrig. 


[RISHWOMEN, especially Irish Catholic 

women, accept it as an impera- 
tive duty that a wife shall bear as 
many children as Providence shail 
send. Contraception, if not unknown, 
is fully as disreputable as prostitu- 
tion. 

Irishmen are among the hardiest 
and physically the most active ia 
Europe. There is no weakness of 
virility either psychological or phy- 
sical. 

Time and Tide 
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Nevertheless, too few of the Irish 
marry and most of those who do 
marry too late. 

The most common explanation of 
the problem is a haunting race- 
memory of the Famine. That memory, 
it is said, has induced a nervous 
prudence in the approach to parent- 
hood. 


[t must be said that if this is so, the 

memory has induced a nervous 
prudence in nothing else. The best 
friends and the worst enemies of the 
Irish find it hard to think of them in 
terms of nervous prudence. 

That is not to say that there is 
nothing in the explanation, but there 
is not everything in it, nor in any 
other explanation. 

There is also, of course, a good 
deal in the economic argument. The 
heir to a small holding who cannot 
marry until he inherits hangs about 
year after year in middle age waiting 
for dead men’s shoes. 

But I think that what most 
requires close and sympathetic study 
is the social atmosphere and social 
manners of the Irish. 

The priests are often blamed for 
the comparatively low regard with 
which the married state is held by 
many Irishmen, though not by so 
many Irishwomen. This argument 
ignores the fact that the situation 
among the Protestant Irish is not 
markedly different from that among 
the Catholic Irish. 


I" also ignores the dilemma which 

faces even the most intelligent and 
understanding of priests. Chastity in 
Ireland has a peculiar sacredness. But 
chastity in lay celibacy is not easy to 


maintain through the twenties and 
the thirties and even the forties of 
adult life. 

Because of their late and few 
marriages the Irish are subjected to 
a sexual strain which no other race 
in the world is called on to suffer or 
is willing to suffer. It is, therefore, 
almost inevitable that the priests 
should be specially vigilant and 
earnest in combating this particular 
temptation. 

If some of them are vigilant to 
disastrous effect, the same could be 
said of a number of Nonconformist 
“temperance ” clergy in Britain. 

It is nearly as inevitable that a 
vague impression should spread 
round that sex activity even in wed- 
lock is a concession to weakness of 
the flesh, legitimate but not 
admirable. 

It would be the rankest heresy for 
any priest to say so, and no priest 
would dream of doing it. But impres- 
sions are not created by statements. 
They are created by atmosphere. 


[7 is highly arguable that one of the 
greatest virtues of the Irish is prov- 
ing indirectly to be one of the 
causes of their threatening racial un- 
doing. For their numbers, the Irish 
are incomparably the most active 
missionaries in the world. 

The demand for Irish priests, 
teaching brothers and nursing nuns 
is nearly insatiable, but the reservoir 
is not large. The result is a steady 
drive to encourage vocations both 
among men and women. 

But every religious vocation in the 
Western Catholic world is a celibate 
vocation and it is scarcely surprising 
if celibacy should come to be re- 
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Ae MAN’S WORLD: 
“A Man’s Country!” 


[ ONCE sat beside a young 

American woman at breakfast 
in a Dublin hotel. The waiter 
served me with a lot of bacon 
and two eggs. He _ solemnly 
served her with not so. much 
bacon and one egg. 

“But I’m paying the same 
bill,’ she protested. I don’t 
know what is the Gaelic for 
“So what ?” but I could read it 
unspoken in the waiter’s eyes. 

—CoLM BROGAN. 





garded subconsciously as a good end 
in itself, even in ordinary lay life. 

It is surely not without significance 
that the proportion of unmarried 
adults is much above the normal in 
families where there is a priest 
brother or a nun sister, 


‘THERE is nothing whatever in 

Catholic teaching to countenance 
such a sentiment and much to dis- 
courage it. But sentiments are not 
formed by teaching. 

It is a fact that the priests of 
Ireland as a body, and especially the 
leading priests, are more alive to the 
dangers of the situation than most 
of the [aity. 

There is another social factor 
which ought to be weighed and con- 
sidered. Ireland is & man’s country, 
one of the few left. 

In a man’s country the life of a 
gay bachelor is gay indeed. It is dif- 
ficult to see any traces of Famine- 
memory in the faces of the young 
and not so young men enjoying 
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themselves at The Curragh or in the 
Shelbourne. But prolonged and com- 
fortable bachelorhood is a poor pre- 
paration for the necessary sacrifices 
of marriage. 


MANY more women than men are 

now leaving Ireland. They leave 
not only because possible Irish hus- 
bands are few, but also because they 
are accused of demanding too much 
and returning too little. 

This, I suggest, is a further and a 
growing threat which those who are 
deeply concerned with the future of 
Ireland should anxiously consider. 

The emancipation of women was a 
revolution which has affected the 
social life and manners of the West 
more deeply than the Russian Revo- 
lution. The results of this revolution 
will be felt for many a year and in 
many disconcerting ways. 

At last it is being felt in Ireland, 
and those who are stfuggling to avert 
long-term catastrophe had _ better 
regard the danger signals and steer 
their course accordingly. 


THe situation is, of course, not 

hopeless. The recovery of the 
French birthrate during and after the 
war is sufficient proof that prophecy 
in this field is more dangerous than 
in most. 

Ireland needs more men_ like 
Father Hayes of Tipperary, who is 
striving, through Muintir na Tire, 
to do for his own day and generation 
a parallel work to that which Father 
Mathew strove to do for his, 


ANY a man is a bachelor not because of what he knows 
about women but because of what they know about 


him. 
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“ My nearer love is with the Irish people, but they doh't 
seem to appreciate me very much” 


O’Casey in his Slippers 


LAURENCE 


who must form a good propor- 

tion of Torquay’s winter popu- 
lation, would scarcely feel at ease 
with O’Casey. And O’Casey, in the 
drawing-room of his airy flat above 
the town, among the kind of furni- 
ture which is pictured in Homes and 
Gardens and sold by Heal’s, seemed 
little more congruous. 

He wore brown corduroy jacket, 
hard-wearing trousers, new suede 
wool-lined ankle slippers, the famous 
brand of turtle-necked sweater which 
he bore through the U.S. as Wilde 
bore his lily. 

Wisps and tufts of thin, grey hair 
escaped like dangerous thoughts from 
the respectable durance of a blue 
cloth skull cap, patterned in sky-blue, 
cerise and yellow. 


M* RatTican’s “Aunt Edna,” 


WTH his long inquisitive nose and 

red, dim eyes behind  steel- 
rimmed spectacles, he looked now 
like a leprechaun, now like an old 
priest by Anatole France, but mostly 
like a child of the Dublin tenements 
who has come to glory but isn’t sure 
where to knock out his pipe. 

The John portrait on the wail 
pinned him exactly: deliberately 
drab and proletarian, snuggling into 
anonymity lest authority pick on him 


THOMPSON 





for something, giving himself away 
only by the crimson handkerchief 
cascading from his breast pocket like 
a ribald splash of laughter. 

His talk wanders round the firma- 
ment, from James Joyce to the 
Elizabethan English spoken in the 
Dublin of his youth, from the colour 
bar to the cobalt bomb, full of crack- 
ling phrases and self-revealing paren- 
theses: “I don’t give a damn what 
a man says, or what he believes, or 
what he thinks, as long as he writes 
well.” 


HE sees the great world with the dis- 

concerting topsy-t irvy wonder of 
a child: The Times, now, that must 
be a pretty import«nt newspaper; 


Condensed from the News Chronicle 
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JIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD Shivaun O’Casey, daughter of playwright Sedn, 
is a shy, though self-possessed, young lady, “It’s the people who 
make Ireland so nice, they are so warm-hearted,” she said. 

She likes Dublin’s architecture, too, which is only natural since 
she is very keenly interested in art. 

When I met her she had just returned from a drive out to the 
Sugar Loaf and the Scalp. “ That’s another of the things I like about 
Dublin—it’s so near the country.” 

Where did she get the name Shivaun, with its unusual spelling ? 
“ My Grandmother, Daddy’s mother, was calied Susan and I am 
named after her. Shivaun is the Irish for Susan as well es foan, you 


ME 


know,” she said. 


so the phonetic spelling stuck.” 





“The spelling—well, in all the fuss in writing down my name 
after I was born, Daddy finally said : ‘ fust spell it as it sounds,’ and 


In contrast to the controversial dramatist, it was new to hear from 
Shivaun about Sean O’Casey, the family man. 

“ Daddy is a real father,” she said, “helps with the washing-up, 
goes to football matches with us, and brings mother and me break- 
fast in bed on Sunday mornings.’ 


—Evening Press. 
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and “ you’re from London? There 
must be an awful lot of London men 
in the world; the birth-rate of that 
city must be tremendous.” 

Surprisingly, after the petty prick- 
liness of Sunset and Evening Star, he 
is tolerant; “ Poor old Churchill; he 
doesn’t seem very hopeful. He sees 
Russia as the enemy. I suppose it’s 
the only possible view to take from 
his point of view.” 

And looking back to the troubled 
times without which there would 
have been no Plough and Stars, he 
sees the English as chivalrous, if often 
stupid, opponents : 

“The Tommies were always wel- 
come when they came to search. One 
came to search my room. 

“When he was out of sight of his 
Officer, he let his rifle butt fall on 
the ground, lit a cigarette and said 
[O’Casey imitates, not quite correctly, 
the Cockney whine]: ‘You haven’t 
anything in here, have you?’ ” 


“It was damn’ cold that winter. 
Before he sent me outside, the officer 
said, ‘ Haven’t you got an overcoat? 
You’d better put it on, then.’ He 
needn’t have done, you know.” 


OCasey insists that he is a Com- 

munist. “But I’m not a Com- 
munist pamphlet. There are a whole 
lot running around who are no more 
than Communist pamphlets.” 

And Soviet art is dry-as-dust, out- 
of-date. “I tell them, ‘ You honour 
Tolstoy and Chekhov, but you'll 
never have another if you don’t be 
brave.’” 

Then a little later there is a paren- 
thesis—“ Anarchism is a higher form 
than Communism ”—and a statement 
of faith, “I’m against any system 
which doesn’t allow every man and 
every woman the admission to all the 
gifts of the universe.” 

That, really, is what the plays have 
been about. That is why it is right 
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to call O’Casey, the agnostic, a reli- 
gious man, and The Bishop’s Bonfire 
a religious play. 


“|S the spirit of a book written by 

Dr. Walter McDonald, who was 
forty years a Professor of Theology 
at Maynooth. He wanted theology to 
advance like any other science. I hope 
this play may do something. 

“The whole play’s symbolical. 
The critics say that I spoil the last 
act with melodrama. But the shoot- 
ing’s symbolical. If that hadn’t been 
done, if it had ended with Keelin’s 
man going away, that would have 
meant death just the same, a life of 
frustration and despair.” 


AND that, to the old revolutionary, 
is a symbol of Ireland, the world. 
Besides, “I’m still interested in 
melodrama, I don’t see why there 
shouldn’t be a little bit of melo- 
drama. It’s a play, you see, the 
theatre’s make-believe.” 


LLonpon has not been overkind to 

him. Ninety-nine per cent. of his 
income is from America, and that 
from the autobiographies rather than 
plays. 

“ They’ve not sold well, you know, 
but they’ve kept me from penury. I 
keep a family of six, you know, and 
everything’s sliced by 9/- in the £. 
But I’ve no reason to complain. If I 
didn’t work, what the hell would I 
do? I’m a naturally lazy fellow.” 

Best of all, perhaps, would be if 
his own country honoured its own 
prophet. 

“ My nearer love is with the Irish 
people.” A pause and the quick, thin 
smile that is never far from his lips. 
“But they don’t seem to appreciate 
me very much.” 

As I left, he was telling me how 
to bring up my children, whom he 
has not seen, as if, like the rest of 
humanity, they belonged to him. 

A great man, and a good one. The 
two don’t go together all that often. 





Life’s Trials 


PARTY of Americans was leaving the Abbey after the 
show. The main feature had been Twenty Years 
A-Wooing, by John McCann, which had been preceded by 
The Shadow of ihe Glen, by J. M. Synge. 
One of the ladies in the party was heard to say: “ Well, 
that was a grand play all right; but what about the thing 
that was on first? Was that a trailer for next week?” 


—Whitefriars. 


A MAN asked to be excused jury service on the ground 
that he was deaf in one ear. 
“TI don’t think that matters,” said the judge. “We only 
hear one side of the case at a time.” 




















Have you ever tried herrings in whiskey ? 


Fine, Cheap 
We Won’ 


Food and 
t Eat It! 


MONICA SHERIDAN 


ry HE other day, while fingering 
my way through Larousse 
Gastronomique, I came upon a 
piece of cuisine Irlandaise which 
was a new one on me: 

“Remove the heads and tails from 
some salt herrings, and split them 
open lengthways. Place in a shallow 
dish and cover with whiskey. Ignite 
the whiskey and, when the flame has 
burned itself out, the herrings are 
ready to be eaten.” ; 


| THoucHT Larousse was drawing a 
long bow, but a man from the 
West of Ireland tells me that he re- 
members, in his grandmother’s house 
in Connemara, there was always an 
enormous barrel of salt herrings. 

His four uncles, enormous men of 
between fifty and sixty, who lived in 
mortal terror of their eighty-five- 
year-old mother, would come in 
from a day in the fields, go to the 
barrel and take out half a dozen 
herrings apiece. They’d pour maybe 
half a pint of poteen over the her- 
rings, set the spirit alight, and when 
it had died down they’d eat the 
herrings. 

I should add that they had their 
own private still, and that the old 
lady was the best authority on 
poteen in the district. 


Condensed from 


There is no_ distinctive Irish 
cuisine worth talking about. We have 
bacon and cabbage, pig’s cheek, Irish 
stew, exquisite home-made bread, 
colcannon, chicken and hot ham and 
the ubiquitous bacon and eggs. Cork 
is the only place that has produced 
a real local dish in its drisheens. 


‘THERE are many foods produced in 
this country of which we can all 
be proud, We have lovely butter and 
excellent beef (not half long enough 
hung). Our best ham is incompar- 
able, but I have had ham that was 
so highly salted and saltpetred that 
it might have been taken from some 
descendant of Lot’s wife’s pigs. 
We have our smoked salmon, 
which can be wonderful when it is 
done with slow, cool smoking and 
not over-salted. But beware of the 
Scotsmen: their salmon is as good 
as ours, and they are much longer 
at the smoking game. I am not for- 
getting Dublin Bay prawns, or 
Shannon oysters, or the Galway 
natives. 
But I cannot understand why, with 
a coastline of 2,500 miles, we have 
no indigenous tradition of fish 
cookery. Except on Fridays, nobody 
will eat fish in the country. Why? 
Out of the inedible fish of the 


the Irish Times 
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Mediterranean the French make a 
bouillabaise, the Italians and 
Spaniards their specialities. We, who 
have the bounty of the Atlantic 
ocean, provide plaice and sole and 
turbot for the rich, and whiting and 
ray and herrings for the poor—and 
nothing else. 


Wy will the people living along 
our coastline not pick mussels 
off the rocks and even make soup 
from them? They are there for the 
taking. In Dublin they can be eaten 
only in three of the more exclusive 
restaurants. They can be bought in 
only two shops that I know of, at 
6s. 6d. a stone. Irish mussels could 
surely become one of the great 
specialities of the country. 

What about scollops? In many 
parts of the country the fishermen 
throw them back into the sea when 
they are caught in the nets with the 
flat-fish. 

The rivers of Ireland are teeming 
with eels, but nobody will eat them. 


_Go to the Scandinavian countries, 


and you'll eat smoked eels and love 
them. Go to England, and you'll eat 
jellied eels by the plateful. But not 
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in Ireland, where an entire family 
could be fed for a few shillings 
worth. 


WHo is to blame for all this? Does 

anybody in the schools along the 
coastline take the young children out 
and show them how and where to 
gather mussels and periwinkles and 
cockles? And teach them how to 
cook them? Do they show them how 
to skin an eel and make stew out of 
it? 

The basis of all native cooking 
springs from two sources. It comes 
firstly from the poor man’s wife, who 
feeds her family on the cheapest and 
the most easily available foods. 

If they are there for nothing, then 
so much the better. Out of this sort 
of cuisine have come all the thick 
soups and fish and meat stews. 

Since our leading chefs are nearly 
all foreign, there is no reason why 
they should be expected to create 
native food specialities for which 
there is no demand. Chef Ryan at 
Shannon and a few others make 
valiant efforts, but it’s uphill work. 

It must be somebody’s responsi- 
bility. But whose? 


A Hottywoop producer called a writer into his office 
to discuss the man’s latest script. 
“It’s not bad,” the producer admitted, “but I want 
you to rewrite it and put in more conflict.” 
“ Conflict?” asked the surprised writer. 


“Yes,” was the answer, 


“ 


and I want you to be sure 


that you know the meaning of conflict. Listen, this is what 
I cali conflict: One guy wants to be a jet pilot and the 
other guy wants to be a concert pianist, and they're 
Siamese twins. That’s conflict!” 
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An Ulster Unionist M.P. reviews the events of 1939-40 


I.R.A. Activities in 
England 


H. MONTGOMERY HYDE, M.P. 


N January 12, 1939, six promi- 
eo Republicans, including Mr. 

Sean Russell, the I.R.A. Chief 
of Staff, sent a joint letter to the 
Prime Ministers of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, Hitler, 
Mussolini and other notabilities, de- 
manding the withdrawal of. British 


troops from Ireland within four 
days, in default of which they 
threatened to take “ appropriate 


action without further notice ”. 
The threat was not an idle one. 
Four days later a series of widely 
distributed bomb explosions took 
place, damaging electricity plants 
and gas mains in different parts of 
England. One man wag killed in 
Manchester and two others injured. 


‘T#® campaign continued for the 

next fifteen months, bombs being 
placed in public lavatories, telephone 
kiosks, pillar-boxes, railway cloak- 
rooms and elsewhere, with resultant 
loss of life and damage to property. 

In March, 1939, for instance, an 
unsuccessful attempt was made to 
blow up Hammersmith Bridge. In 
June a bomb planted in Piccadilly 
Circus deprived a passer-by of an 
eye. 

In the following month an ex- 
plosion in the left luggage office at 


King’s Cross Station killed a 
traveller on holiday from Edinburgh, 
and severely injured his wife and 
fourteen other persons. A similar ex- 
plosion at Victoria Station on the 
same day wounded five of the rail- 
way staff. 

By July, 1939, 127 incidents had 
taken place, sixty-six members of the 
I.R.A. had been convicted and large 
quantities of explosives seized by the 
police. 

In introducing the Prevention of 
Violence Bill, the Home Secretary, 
then Sir Samuel Hoare, gave the 
House of Commons these particulars 
and also stated that the terrorist 
campaign was being “ closely watched 
and actively stimulated by foreign 
organisations ”, 


‘Tue work of the authorities in 

tracking down the terrorists was 
considerably facilitated by the care- 
lessness which the latter displayed in 
the custody of secret documents, In 
one instance a coded message and 
the cipher key were left in the same 
drawer. 

Amongst the documents captured 
at an early stage was the so-called 
“S” Plan, which contained instruc- 
tions on the sabotage of public ser- 
vices and key industries. 


Condensed from United in Crime (Heinemann, Ltd., London. 15/-) 
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The Rhythm of Life 
HERE are poets who have never written a line of poetry; 
artists who are unaware that they have fulfilled more 
than the daily round, the common task, illuminated by 
enjoyment of such simple things as days of sun, pints of 
beer and being in love. 

They have put beautiful craftsmanship into the making 
of a gate, thatching a roof, mending a pair of boots; pour- 
ing out a wealth of creative love in the making of a garden. 
They have enjoyed the smell of the earth in the morning, 
and been aware of the colours and shadows and rhythms 
of the days. 

Many a writer of books and painter of pictures is less of 
an artist than such simple inarticulate people, in whose 
veins, unknown to them, flows the poetry of earth, the 


rhythm of life itself. 


—ETHEL MANNIN, Privileged Spectator. 








As the Home Secretary told the 
House of Commons at the time, it 
was not the kind of irresponsible 
melodramatic document that one 
sometimes discovers in these searches. 

“Tt is a very carefully worked out 
staff plan, the kind of plan that might 
be worked out by a General Staff, set- 
ting out in detail the way in which 
an extensive campaign of sabotage 
could be successfully carried out 
against this country.” 

It was thought to have been the 
work of Sean Russell, who had in the 
meantime gone to the United States 
to raise further funds. 


On August 25, 1939, occurred the 

most serious event in the whole 
campaign. A bomb exploded in a 
crowded street in Coventry, killing 
five people, injuring sixty others, all 
innocent passers-by, and causing ex- 


tensive damage to the surroundings. . 


As a result five persons were arrested 
and charged with murder. 

Their trial took place at Birming- 
ham Assizes before Mr. Justice 
Singleton. The central figure was a 





young man of the labouring class, 
who called himself James Richards 
and had been sent to Coventry as an 
“operating officer” of the I.R.A. He 
lodged with a fellow-Irishman 
named Hewitt, his wife and mother- 
in-law, who was called Mrs. O’Hara. 

It was established in court that 
Richards, whose real name was 
McCormac, had the principal hand 
in the matkufacture of the bomb. He 
was assisted by a “ strange man”, 
whose identity none of the accused 
was either able or willing to disclose, 
and who actually placed the bomb in 
the carrier of a bicycle, which he left 
standing against the street kerb. 

This mysterious individual was 
unfortunafely never caught, although 
the authorities later became aware of 
his name. But another man, Peter 
Barnes, who was proved to have sup- 
plied the explosives used in the 
bomb, was arraigned along with 
Richards, the two Hewitts and Mrs. 
O’Hara. 


JN framing a charge of murder, the 
prosecution invoked what is 
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LR.A. ACTIVITIES IN ENGLAND 


known as the doctrine of common 
purpose, This is to the effect 
that when two or more persons 
conspire together to commit a 
dangerous felony which results in the 
death of another, all the persons in 
the conspiracy are guilty of murder, 
even if they did not do the actual 
killing. 

Barnes and Richards were con- 
victed and sentenced to death. From 
the dock Richards made a _ short 
speech claiming that what he had 
done was “for a just cause”, Both 
he and Barnes were subsequently 
executed. 

The other three were acquitted, 
since the prosecution could not prove 
to the satisfaction of the jury that 
they knew what had been going on. 


‘T2 Coventry bomb explosion 

marked the peak of the terror 
campaign. Other incidents occurred, 
but they were all of a minor 
character. The I.R.A. leaders were 
divided on the wisdom of Eire’s 
official policy of neutrality in the 


15 
war, and the movement against 
Britain gradually petered out. Its 


epitaph may be read in the sub- 
sequent fate of Se4n Russell. 

The I.R.A, Chief of Staff returned 
from America to Europe in the spring 
of 1940, landing in Genoa and con- 
tinuing his journey under Nazi 
guidance by road to Berlin. Here he 
had several secret meetings with 
Hitler’s Foreign Minister, Ribben- 
trop, whom he is said to have con- 
vinced of the necessity for Germany 
to co-operate with the I.R.A. as part 
of “Operation Sea Lion ”, the Nazi 
plan for the invasion of Britain. 

To this end, several months later, 
Russell was put on board a German 
submarine, whose commander had 
instructions to land him on the west 
coast of Ireland. 

He never reached his destination. 
He was suffering from a duodenal 
ulcer which ruptured, and he died on 
the voyage. He was buried at sea, 
about 100 miles from the country 
which “he served so devotedly and 
so unwisely ”. 





The Road to the Crosses! 
PRIEST from the Diocese of Galway told me of the West 
of Ireland woman who went to Confession to a parish 
priest and told him she visited a fortune-teller. 
“ Indeed,” said the P.P. “And what had she to say?” 
“ Well, Father, one of the things she told me was that 
I am goin’ to meet a bald-headed man and go on a long 


journey.” 


“Well, now,” said the P.P., 


“isn’t that a remarkable 


coincidence? Here I am without a hair on my head... 
And you’re going to do the Stations of the Cross twenty 


times!” 


—L. R. in the Irish Catholic. 
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john M. Murtagh regards “ scofflaws” as grown-up 
children 


New York’s Tough Judge 


MILTON 


JHEN John Martin Murtagh 

\ became New York City’s chief 

magistrate and began handing 

out fines ranging up to 4,400 dollars 

in one traffic case, the public quickly 
found a word for him. 

“ Murtagh, they said, is tough.” 

If “tough” brings to mind a 
cross between Attila the Hun and 
Popeye-the-Sailor-Man, Murtagh is 
not your boy. Humorous, soft-spoken, 
he is a believer in what he calls “the 
social rather than the strictly crimi- 
nal” approach to justice. 

But he is tough—if by tough is 
meant impartial. 

Within hours after becoming chief 
magistrate, he was making the most 
of a system for processing traffic 
tickets set up only two weeks before 
by his predecessor. Overnight, under 
Murtagh’s prodding, the world’s 
largest crossroads experienced a 
miraculous change. 

In the old days, the fact that you 
had received a summons often meant 
nothing at all. The summons would 
be handled by some fourteen or fif- 
teen very human beings, and some- 
where along the line you could have 
it torn up, 

No more. Given by an honest cop 
who puts his pencil to a ticket, there 
is nothing you can do but pay your 
fine. 

The reason is that summonses are 


LOMASK 


no longer handled by human beings. 
They are handled by fifty-five un- 
sentimental 1.B.M. machines. These 
Iron Brain Monsters—thirty-cight 
electronic “brains” and seventeen 
electrical recording machines—are no 
respecters of persons or place. It 
makes no difference who you are. 


WHEN a popular stage and movie 

star protested that two of her long- 
neglected summonses had actually 
been garnered by the man-in-her- 
life, Judge Murtagh said: “ Sorry 
The machines identify you as the 
owner of the vehicle. The fine will 
be one hundred dollars.” 

A former city official pointed out 
that his thirty-seven summonses were 
three years old. Therefore, he argued, 
they were invalidated by the statute 
of limitations. The Judge expressed 
regret at having to differ with so 
learned a defendant, but observed 
that “ traffic tickets are like antiques 
The older they get, the more valuab! 
they become. The fine will be one 
thousand and fifty dollars”. 

In 1949, before the monsters—and 
Judge Murtagh—were instafled, New 
York’s nine traffic courts handled 
765,000 cases and collected fines 
slightly in excess of four million dol 
lars. Last year they handled over a 
million and a half cases and took in 
nearly nine million dollars. 


Condensed from The Sign 
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THe Judge believes that all laws should be enforced. Obvious, of 
: course. But obvious after the fashion of Edgus Allan Poe’s “ pur- 
loined letter”. (It will be recalled that the clever thief in Poe’s classic 
story pilfered a letter, and “hid” it right out in the open where 
everyone could see it—with the result that everyone overlooked it.) 

So it is with the Fudge’s notions about law enforcement. “On the 
books,” he said, “ are many laws that are certainly of dubious value. 
Some of these pertaining to gambling are probably of this nature. 
Judges know this, and some try to get around bad laws by handing 
= out token fines and nominal sentences. 

“What happens,” the Fudge continues, “is that they treat these 
laws so lightly that pretty soon everyone forgets they exist, The way 
to get rid of a bad law is to enforce it to the hilt. Enforce it tll 
people say ‘ ouch!’ That way, you provoke public reaction and lay 











the groundwork for getting the law voided or modified.” 








As compliance with traffic regula- 
tions rose from 80 per cent., when 
Murtagh took over, to more than 
95 per cent., the Judge shifted his 
sights. Asserting that rigid enforce- 
ment of New York’s multiple-dwell- 
ing law could convert “a city of 
slums into a city without slums” by 
1956, he began holding open house 
for landlords. 


QE day, between nine-thirty in the 

morning and four in the after- 
noon, 3,723 tenement owners and 
lessees trooped into three court- 
rooms, joshed about the woeful 
physical condition of the court build- 
ing itself—and hearkened to His 
Honour. 

“Clean up,” he told them, “ paint 
up, plaster over, and fireproof by 
next January 4—or else!” 

The next day, amazed deputy 
housing .commissioner Bernice P. 
Rogers reported that thousands of 
New York landlords were putting 
their houses in order 

Murtagh was born in Washington 
Heights, only four blocks from the 


house where he now lives on New 
York’s Riverside Drive. 

His boyhood appears to have been 
a happy one in a well-ordered Catho- 
lic home. Both parents—Thomas and 
the former Mary Mee—were natives 
of Bohola, County Mayo, Thomas 
coming to New York in 1896 and his 
wife ten years later. 


™ PPRANELY,” the Judge recalls, “ if I 

had been left to my own devices, 
as $0 many youngsters are today, I 
would have quit school early and 
probably ended up in some menial 
job. With Dad standing over me— 
with a ruler, so to speak—I didn’t 
dare, I had to keep going, and I can’t 
tell you how glad I am now that 
Dad made me keep going.” 

Among the landmarks of Murtagh’s 
upper-New York neighbourhood are 
Medical Centre, the northerly ap- 
proaches to Columbia University— 
and Maguire’s chophouse. To this 
latter institution, in the old days, 
young John was wont to repair. And 
here, quoting Tex O’Rourke, “he 
sampled Maguire’s uncut whiskey 
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courts which take care of alcohotics, 


and Maguire’g unmarried daughter, 
divorced the former and married the 
latter ”. os 

Mary B. Maguire was only a year 
out of Columbia University when she 
and Murtagh met and were married 
in 1947. They have two children: 
Joan Marie, six, and Thomas Peter, 
going on two. 


‘THERE are many things in the Chief 

Magistrate’s tough philosophy that 
are often dreamed of but seldom 
realised. He believes, for example, 
that a city’s lower courts should not 
be 80 or 90 per cent. incorruptible. 
They should be 100 per cent. 

Murtagh had been chief magis- 
trate exactly three hours when he 
was visited by an emissary from New 
York’s City Hall. The visitor de- 
posited a sheaf of traffic tickets on 
the desk, delivered himself of some 
profundities concerning the weather, 
and turned to depart. As he neared 
the door of the Judge’s office, Mur- 
tagh spoke up. 

“ Aren’t you forgetting something?” 
he asked. 

The tale has a happy ending. The 
traffic tickets went out of the office 
the same way as they had come in, 
and the city hall guys—and dolls— 


paid their fines like good little 
citizens. 
The Judge believes that many 


matters that come before his courts 
should be handied not as criminal 
cases but as social problems. In 1952, 
to implement this notion, he set up a 
social division, embracing those 


prostitutes, sexual deviators and 
domestic roof-raisers. 

And the Judge believes that the 
courts should stand, “ ruler in hand”, 
over the “ scofflaw ”—“ exactly as 
Dad used to stand over us kids and 
for the same reason—because the 
scofflaw is simply a full-grown per- 
son acting like a kid”. 


BY scofflaw the Judge means those 
people who eat up traffic tickets— 
those who, when told that the law 
requires this or that, put on an in- 
jured air and say “ Who, me?” 

The Judge agrees, however, that it 
is not an accurate term. 

“To call a person a scofflaw,” he 
explains, “is to say that he is con- 
sciously defying the law. Actually, 
the average scofflaw has nothing 
against the law. He merely believes 
that it does not apply to him.” 

“Once,” the Judge recalls, “I 
heard scofflaws referred to as ‘ socio- 
paths’. Touché! When a person has 
so lost touch with reality that he 
actually believes the laws were made 
for other people but not for him— 
what else can you call him but a 
psycHotic?” 

“ At the root of all scofflawry,” he 
says, “possibly at the root of many 
other forms of crime, is a simple lack 
of humility. To be any kind of a 
citizen at all, a man has to be humble 
enough to realise that the laws 
weren’t made just for ordinary Tom, 
Dick and Harry. They were made 
for him, too!” 
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‘TIME was when a fool and his money were soon parted, 
but now it happens to everyone. 
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The Man Who Rescued 


Einstein 


AT MURPHY WAS IN BERLIN AS 

staff representative of the Daily 
Express when the Nazi threat was 
growing and he was asked to rescue 
Einstein for the free world. 

His tall (6 ft. 3 in.) policeman-like 
figure and knowledge of German got 
him through a police cordon around 
the house where a number of re- 
porters had faile—. 

Finding only Einstein’s wife in the 
house, he played for time, knowing 
that the great man must appear 
sooner or later, Finally, the mathe- 
matician came downstairs with a 
violin, 

Einstein was very much attached 
to his native homeland, but with a 
bit of German blarney was persuaded 
that his extraordinary talents be- 
longed not to the Nazis, but to the 
whole world, and he agreed to come 
to England. 

Pat is a legendary figure in Fleet 
Street. His father wanted his nine 
children to receive a good education 
and learn languages. So Pat was 
schooled in St. Petersburg, where he 
added Russian and other languages 
to his native Gaelic and English. 

Now, at 57, he speaks ten lan- 
guages—Gaelic, English, French, 
Spanish, German, Russian, Bulgarian, 
Portuguese, Italian, Yugoslavian, 
apart from Latin and Greek. 

Being one of the few foreigners in 
Rt ussia able to speak Russian fluently, 

he was detailed to address Cossack 
officers to try to persuade them not 





Walter’s Wallet 


RACE KELLY’s Uncle Walter, a 

famous vaudeville artist in his 
day, was a'ways eager to act free 
for charity. 

After an appearance at Dub- 
lin’s Gaiety Theatre he drove 
forty miles through the rain on 
a side-car to give a show in aid 
of a village church. 

At the end of the show the 
parish priest boasted: “ We've 
£20 for the fund—it’s a record.” 

Kelly looked cross. Only £20 
for a concert by the great Kelly! 
His reputation would be ruined ! 

“ See here, Father, wouldn’t it 
be better if you said you took 
£402” 

He counted twenty notes out 
of his wallet and drove back to 
Dublin. It was still raining. 

—Irish Press. 











to join the revolutionary Bolsheviks. 
Later he was one of the few men 
granted an interview with the first 
Russian premier. 

After a period at Beaumont Jesuit 
school he returned to Dublin to take 
up biology. There he entered jour- 
nalism with the Freeman’s Journal, 
absorbed later by the Irish Iedepen- 
dent. In that office the story is of the 
day he rode a thoroughbred race- 
horse into the building. 


—The Universe. 
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Water at His Finger-Tips 
GIXTY-FIVE-YEARS-OLD Tuomas J. 

Duffy has retired from the Geolo- 
gical Survey Office. And when he 
shook hands with the office staff, 
everybody wished the man who 
knows Ireland “field by field” a 
happy retirement. 

Mr. Duffy, who is from Inniskeen, 
County Monaghan, spent over thirty- 
three years putting every stone in 
every village in Ireland on the map. 

All over Ireland they'll remember 
his uncanny accuracy in forecasting 
where wells were to be found. 
There were no hazel twigs in his bag 
of tricks. 

“ A good geological map giving the 
type of strata and the characteristics 
of the land, and I could point a 





Mouth-Organ 
Marchioness 


ICE a week in her stately 

home in London’s Hyde Park 
Gate, the Marchioness of Done- 
gall plays the mouth-organ with 
a jazz band. 

She and her husband have 
just realised their life’s ambition 
—to form a Dixieland band. 
Each week at practice Lord and 
Lady Donegall (they have four 
mouth-organs each) join in when 
the seven-piece band plays. “ We 
simply love jazz music,” says the 
middle-aged marchioness. 

She played back a tape record- 
ing of the band and tapped her 
feet in time to the Donegall 
Blues—which “the boys” com- 
posed for her. 

Lord and Lady Donegall have 
5,000 Dixieland records. Her 
Ladyship often plays them while 
she does her sewing. 

—Weekend Mail. 











finger and say where water was and 
at what depth,” says Mr. Duffy 
—Evening Press. 


The Edwards Legend 


NE REGARDS IRELAND AS HOME TO 

Hilton Edwards because the 
dynamic Englishman has _ become 
such a formidable and permanent 
personality in the Irish theatre 

The legend has it that were it not 
for MacLiammdir, who has been to 
him an unfailing source of inspira- 
tion, Edwards would rarely “ come 
home ” to Ireland. 

“It is true,” he says, “that my 
partnership is number one on the 
list of things that keep me here. 

“But there are other factors. 
Ireland appealed to me, in the early 
days, as virgin theatrical soil in many 
ways. And I like the peuple. They 
do get things done if they feel they’re 
doing something worthwhile. 

“TI admit ome can get lazy in 
Dublin, but it’s also possible to try 
out new ideas on a smaller and 
cheaper scale than elsewhere.” 

—KEVIN FALLeR in Reynolds 
News. 


Lady Broker 


FP8om §=PortrRusH TO PICCADILLY 

via Belfast—such has been the 
career of Miss M. K. Lyle, Fellow 
of the Corporation of Insurance 
Brokers, She recently opened her 
London office, and intends to run it 
in conjunction with that in Belfast. 

Miss Lyle considers that insurance 
broking calls for qualities which are 
often more strongly developed in 
women than in men, qualities such 
as personal interest, sympathy, 


human understanding and intuition. 
She did not add a sense of humour, 
which she has in abundance. 

The broker has to deal not only 
with her clients but also with the 
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insurance companies. In her early 
days Miss Lyle found that this 
sometimes involved not a “little ex- 
planation of County Antrim cus- 
toms to the managers of London 
firms 

“Twas the little pigs that done 
it.” A number of an insured litter in 
County Antrim died, but it was the 
local chemist who certified their 
decease. The .manager in London 
raised his eyebrows—where was the 
vet? 

Miss Lyle succeeded in convincing 
him that in County Antrim, at that 
time, there was nothing unusual in 
calling on the chemist to treat sick 
pigs. The insurance company paid 
up. 


—Belfast Weekly Telegraph. 


His Proudest Moment 


WHEN THE MINISTER FOR LABOUR 
failed to turn up at a meeting of 
the Irish Cabinet in the early 1920’s, 
a member of his Department is pur- 
ported to have said: “Well, I did 
hear him mention a handball final at 
Ballymun this morning .. .” 

That sort of story must be taken 
with a grain of salt, but it does illus- 
trate the deep love of sport that is 
possessed by millionaire Joe McGrath 
because the managing director of the 
Irish Hospital’s Sweepstakes, who 
won the Derby in 1951, and also 
used to slam that little white ball 
around the golf links, was the Mini- 
ster for Labour in question. 

Joe McGrath was born in Dublin 
in 1887. He was an accountant to 
begin with; fought in the Rebellion 
of 1916; was interned in Wormwood 
ind Brixton prisons; became an 
M.P. for the Dublin St. James Divi- 
sion in 1918, and was elected T.D. 
for North-West Dublin in 1922, and 
for North Mayo in 1923. 

3ut Joe McGrath’s greatest claim 





Bunny’s No Skater 
‘THE top man in European ice 

hockey can’t skate. Mr. John 
Francis Ahearne, European Pre- 
sident of the International Ice 
Hockey Federation, is the game’s 
most respected spectator. 

“ Bunny,” as his pals call him, 
reddened when I asked him how 
it was that the man who rules 
ice hockey in twenty-three coun- 
tries can’t play the game. 

“Tve never really tried,” he 
confessed. “I don’t think the 
Ahearnes are cut out for skating. 
I sent one of my sons to Swit- 
zerland to learn to skate. He be- 
came an expert on skis.” 

Most of Bunny’s time is de- 
voted to the fastest game in the 
world. But he is also managing 
director of one of the top ten 
fashion houses, and he often 
dashes from a London dress 
show to see a match. 

—Reveille. 











to fame is that he began the Irish 
Sweeps. He started this famous 
lottery, in 1930; it has brought suc- 
cess to thousands of people and mil- 
lions of pounds to the support of 
hospitals. 

Joe’s proudest moment occurred 
at Epsom four years ago when Arctic 
Prince, with Charlie Spares up, 
flashed past the post six lengths 
clear of Sybil’s Nephew to become 
the second Irish-owned animal in 
history, outside the six counties, to 
win the English Derby. 

—Sunday Graphic. 


Lucky Johnny Regan 

STROLLING AROUND LONDON RE- 
cently, jauntily flipping a gleam- 

ing silver dollar in the George Raft 
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manner, dapper little “ Diamond ” 
Johnny Regan attracted plenty of 
curious stares, 

For Regan, with his 300-dollar 
suits, his 1oo-dollar cream Stetson 
and. diamond horseshoe tie-pin and 
cuff links, is quite an eyeful. 

A familiar figure on _ every 
American racetrack, he was over here 
to “ play the ponies ”. 

“Reckon to take your bookies for 
twenty grand in the next couple 
of months,” he told me. And 
“ Diamond ” Johnny wasn’t boasting. 
For the last ten years, ever since he 
picked up a twenty-dollar bill at 
Hiealeah Park and put it on a §0-1I 
shot, his amazing luck has held. 

Last year, Regan, who was born 
in Brooklyn of Irish parents and once 
sold papers on Times Square, won 
£25,000—but it wasn’t his best 
season. In 1951 he cleaned up 
£45,000. That was the year he 
bought his £1,000 diamond cuff links 
and a solid gold racehorse mascot for 
his scarlet Cadillac, 

—ARTHUR HELLIWELL in The 

People. 


Best-Dressed Man 


(CAPTAIN Boyp - ROCHFORT, OF 

Co. Westmeath, Queen Elizabeth’s 
trainer, is considered one of the best- 
dressed men in Britain, Yet, he has 
had only three new suits in fifteen 
years. 

Mrs. Boyd-Rochfort says her 
husband looks well dressed “ because 
he takes such care. He has no valet 
and nobody here has time to look 
after him,” she says. “ His clothes 
get pressed whenever somebody has 
a spare half-hour. But he puts every 
suit on a hanger and every shoe on 


a tree, the minute he takes it off.” 

Captain Boyd-Rochfort hates loud 
colours, fancy waistcoats, horsy 
checks, bright polo-necked sweaters 
and affectations like pork-pie hats. 
He never wears a buttonhole. He 
never wears a white dinner jacket, 
although he travels widely. 

He likes a blue or grey suit for 
London or occasionally a pin-stripe; 
quietish tweeds for the country; 
homburgs or cloth caps; dark ties, 
especially claret colour. 

He always wears cavalry twill 
trousers with an odd jacket, instead 
of grey flannels, which he considers 
sloppy. He always wears proper 
jodhpur boots with jodhpurs and a 
waistcoat with a suit—‘“ those woolly 
cardigans,” he says, “are no sub- 
stitute.” 

He stresses that his wardrobe is a 
small one, but what he buys is good. 

—Sunday Express. 


Gave up Safe Seat 
MAN WITH ONE OF THE SAFEST 
“ seats” in the Dail—he has held 
it for a record thirty-two years—gave 
it up recently. 

Genial Tom Ennis, the first Dail 
usher to reach the retiring age of 
sixty-five, left with the blessing of 
Prime Minister Mr. John Costello 
and former Premier Mr. Eamon de 
Valera, both of whom sent specially 
for him. 

Only three other men share with 
Tom, an ex-jockey, the distinction of 
being “there from the start”. They 
are Deputy Daniel Morrisey, Michael 
Davin, a Parliamentary Secretary, 
and Mr. James Everett, Minister for 


Justice. 
—Sunday Dispatch. 
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Dicnrry is like a top hat. It is hardly worth while having 
if you try to stand on it. 
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Peace depended on the size of Sara Allgood’s waist ! 


Yeats at his Mischief 


L. A. G. 


he invited undergraduates to 

his rooms, and accepted their 
invitations. I remember, as secretary 
to a college literary society, calling 
with two other officials at his house 
in Broad Street to collect our guest. 
Short though the distance was, we 
had a taxi. Yeats had changed into a 
kind of informal dinner jacket and a 
soft white shirt. 

He gianced sharply at us, noting 
that we had not changed, and for 
the moment we were afraid that he 
would feel we were not treating him 
with proper respect; but he made no 
comment, ate his dinner with us on 
a bench in Hall, and delighted every- 
one within range by his vigorous, 
quick-darting talk and his stories. 


\ ] HEN Yeats was living at Oxford 


Alt the time he was in Oxford 

Yeats showed an_ extraordinary 
readiness to interest himself in the 
doings of the young. One instance of 
his kindness suggests the reputation 
he held in the university. 

A girl undergraduate had commit- 
ted the sin of taking a book away 
from the Bodleian. Overcome with 
horror, she presented herself sobbing 
to the astonished poet. He gave her 
his complete attention, and, satisfied 
on the facts, sent for Mrs. Yeats, 
who comforted the girl with tea and 
aspirin. Yeats then took the book 


STRONG 


back to the Bodleian and handed it 
to a stupefied official with a long and 
flamboyant explanation which, if it 
conveyed anything to him at all, 
suggested that the book had arrived 
at the Broad Street house in the 
form of a spiritualistic apport. Yeats 
then departed well satisfied, leaving 
the official to eye the book and restore 
it, rather gingerly, to its piace on the 
shelves. 

He was invited to speak at the 
Union, and brought that most for- 
midable of audiences cheering to its 
feet with a torrent of oratory on the 
wrongs of Ireland. And on Monday 
evenings he kept open house—but 
only for the invited. I saw a gate- 
crasher turned out with glacial 
finality. 


HERE is Yeats’s own version of the 

famous story about his first en- 
counter with James Joyce. This 
story has been denied by one of 
Joyce’s biographers, but I do not 
think Yeats invented it. 

The first time I heard this story 
was during a discussion of Ulysses. 
On its first appearance, Yeats had 
dismissed it as mad. Now, less than 
a year later, he was recanting, and 
acknowledging a grave mistake. His 
first judgment may well have been 
coloured by memories of the author. 

“James Joyce was one of the, 


Condensed from the London Magazine 
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madness or death 


was the Pope’s ceiling.” 


doing something.” 


—W. B. Yeats, Autobiographies (Macmillan. 21/-). 
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INED (in 1909) with Ricketts and Shannon. Ricketts spoke of the ; 
grief Synge’s death gave him—the ending of ali that work. § 
We talked of the disordered and broken lives of modern men of 2 

genius and the so different lives of the Italian painters. He said in } 
those days men of genius were cared for, but now the strain of life & 
is too heavy; no one thinks of them till some misfortune comes— % 


He then spoke of the lack of any necessary place for the arts in § 
modern life, and said : “ After all, the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel § 
§ 

§ 


Later he said, in comment upon some irascible act of Hugh & 
Lane’s : “ Everybody who is doing anything for the world is very } 
disagreeable ; the agreeable people are those for whom the world 1s 








maddest young men that ever came 
out of Dublin. After calling on AZ 
from 12.30 to 4 a.m., and opening 
the conversation by telling him that 
he disliked his poetry intensely, he 
called upon me, to read me some of 
his poems. 

“*T must tell you, to begin with, 
that I consider your opinion of no 
value.’ 

“*All right,’ I said. ‘Go on.’ 

“He read, and at the end he said: 
*How old are you?’ 

“TI told him, deducting a year or 
two, to be on the right side. 

“*T thought so,’ he said. ‘I have 
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met you too late’. 


(NCE when talking of the Abbey he 

said: “Peace in the Abbey Com- 
pany varied with the size of Sara 
Allgood’s waist. When she did her- 
self well, this increased, and it was 
no longer necessary to cast her for 
all the young heroine parts; instead 
she would readily play the old 
peasant women for whom she had 
especial genius. But whenever she 
was ill, and returned with a waist 


reduced, immediately there was 
turmoil and confusion.” 

No man took more pains to per- 
fect a good story. A great deal of 
ingenuity was devoted to paying 
back old scores against George 
Moore, and the final selection of 
stories arrayed against him was ex- 
quisitely calculated to make him 
appear limp and ridiculous. 

“George Moore came to me one 
day and said: ‘O Yeats, I wish you 
would advise me on a matter that 
has been troubling me for years. 
How do you keep up your little 
pants that are inside your trousers?’ 
And I said to him: ‘ Moore, if you 
look at the tops of your little pants 
that are inside your trousers, you 
will see that they have small tapes 
fastened to them. And if you put 
the ends of your braces through the 
small tapes before you fasten them 
to your trouser buttons, your little 
pants will stay up inside your 


trousers.” Moore thanked me and 
went away, and the next time I saw 
him he came up to me and said: 
*O Yeats—God bless ye’.” 





YEATS AT HIS 


ANOTHER involved Dr. 

Gogarty. 

“One day George Moore woke up 
with an indigestion spot on his face. 
He went to Oliver Gogarty, who 
said: ‘Memories of your dead past, 
Moore!’ Moore then became volu- 
minously autcbiographic, whereupon 
Gogarty said: ‘I can’t treat you for 
it, you know, because I’m an aurist 
and Dublin doctors are so jealous: 
but I'll send you to a man.’ He 
thereupon sent Moore to the 
stupidest doctor in Dublin. 

“ Moore arrived, coruscating with 
autobiography, and was treated on 
the strength of his memoirs. Gogarty 
then procured invitations for him to 
houses which had hitherto refused to 
receive him. Finally, when the joke 
had gone far enough, the eruption 
luckily spread to his ear, and 
Gogarty, saying ‘I can treat you for 
it now,’ gave him a harmless blood 
mixture which speedily cured him.” 


story 


Y=A4Ts reported amusingly on one of 
the official functions which he 

attended at the celebration of the 

Tailteann Games in 1924. 

Yeats found himself next to a 
Persian poet. The Persian spoke no 
English, but an interpreter stood be- 
hind his chair. 

“As soon as the preliminaries 
were over, I turned to the interpreter 
and asked the Persian about his 
work. The Persian replied by means 
of the interpreter: ‘In my youth I 
was court poet to my Royal Master 
the Shah, and it was my duty to 
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praise in my verses the charms of 
whatever lady my Royal Master the 
Shah might admire. But as I was in 
no way permitted to show any per- 
sonal interest in those charms, or to 
suggest that I myself might be moved 
by them as a man, my poems re- 
mained models of propriety, and are 
used as text books in all the girls’ 
schools in Persia.’ 

“Then I said to the interpreter: 
‘Ask what he is writing now?’ And 
the Persian replied by means of the 
interpreter: ‘ Now I only write use- 
ful things.” And I said to the inter- 
preter, ask him what on earth he 
means by that. And the Persian re- 
plied: ‘Being bidden by my Royal 
Master to attend the meetings of the 
League of Nations, I submit my re- 


7” 


ports in rhyme’. 


"Tuoucu he said little on directly 

personal things, Yeats could make 
a word or two mean a lot. I shail 
never forget going over to Dublin for 
a dinner given him to celebrate his 
seventieth birthday. There were 
many people there, some of whom 
had known him all his life. 

A crowd stood round him at the 
reception before the dinner, and it 
was some time before I could get 
near to greet him. Presently he 
turned and saw me. He put a hand 
on my shoulder: “Ah, Strong. You 
came.” 

No man deficient in human kind- 
ness, on a night of triumph and 
acclaim, could thus have greeted one 
with so small a title to his regard, 


Cems 


[F you keep your mouth shut you will never put your 


foot in is. 








This soft-spoken Irishman operates one of the world’s 
unique businesses 


Winners from the Clouds 


JAMES H. WINCHESTER 


IVE years ago, John J. McCabe 

was working as an_ airline 

mechanic at New York City’s 
LaGuardia Field. 

Today he is operating one of the 
world’s unique businesses—an aerial 
travel agency, for horses. 

In 1949, his first year, he handled 
fewer than 300 horses. This year he 
expects to ship well over 3,500. In 
one of his busiest weeks last year, 
McCabe had race horses in the air 
on thirty-five separate flights. 

To ensure safety, both in flight 
and on the ground, he has had to 
develop much of his own apparatus. 

He designed and built his own 
special loading ramps, of which there 
are sixteen strategically placed at key 
airports across the United States 
through which he handles the bulk 
of his shipments. 

He also designed special stalls 
which can be easily and quickly fitted 
inside any freight aircraft. These 
sturdy affairs, which weigh 300 Ib., 
have waterproof floors and are com- 
pletely lined with foam rubber. 


McCase has also designed padded 
leather helmets, bandages, knee- 
boots and special harness as added 
protection for his four-footed cus- 
tomers in flight. 
Time is an important factor in 


shipping thoroughbreds. Race horses 
travelling long distances by sea tend 
to become restive. They get stale 
from lack of exercise, lose their 
appetites and suffer from lack of 
proper sanitation. 

It takes at least twelve days to 
transport a horse by freighter from 
Europe to the United States. By 
plane, the Atlantic is crossed in 
seventeen hours. Horses that fly can 
be exercised the day after they land 
and galloped the next. 

McCabe, a soft-spoken Irishman, 
works continuously, awaking horse 
owners to the air age. One of his 
biggest sales arguments is that horses 
can train in favourable weather and 
be flown to the racecourse only a day 
or so before post-time, in tip-top 
shape, fit to run for the money. 


A HORSE named “Forbes ” broke a 

world’s record two hours after 
being unloaded from a flight from 
Syracuse, New York, to Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Another famous aerial traveller 
was “ Count Turf.” McCabe shipped 
this horse from New York to Louis- 
ville and five days later it won the 
1951 Kentucky Derby. 

He shipped a horse from New 
York to Chicago, picked up another 
in Chicago and had it flown back to 
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New York in the same plane. Both 
raced next day and won. 

McCabe has arranged the trans- 
port of race horses by air for the 
Aga Khan, both in Europe and across 
the Atlantic to the United Siates. 
Other McCabe air shipments have 
been made to Egypt, Australia, Sin- 
gapore and South America. 

McCabe doesn’t own or operate 
any airplanes himself. He merely 
books the space on regular air 
freights, just as a travel agent books 
space for a vacationist on the way to 
Europe, and he handles all the 
arrangements for the horse owners, 
including the furnishing of in-flight 
stalls for the steeds and the services 
of his own flying grooms. 

In addition to providing in-flight 
stalls, safety gear and a groom to 
attend the animals in flight, McCabe 
supplies the proper fodder and an 
ample amount of drinking water. He 
collects the horses from their own 
stables, trucks them to and from the 
airports and delivers them to the 
stables at their destinations. 


N the overseas flights he handles 
all clearance papers and customs 
formalities and makes sure that 


local animal health regulations are 
observed, He also arranges transpor- 
tation for jockeys, grooms, and 
trainers who accompany _ their 
thoroughbred charges. 

The owners pay all the bills cover- 
ing the aerial shipment of their 
horses. A groom accompanying a 
horse is charged a special fare, 
usually less than the tourist-class rate 
for regular airline passengers. 

When all expenses are added up, 
McCabe submits a bill for 10 per 
cent. of the total, which is his fee 
for handling everything. His fees are 
paid by the shippers. 

With a permanent office opposite 
the Belmont race track in New York, 
McCabe has more than a dozen 
people working for him. These in- 
clude a small office staff, agents who 
comb the race tracks for business, 
grooms who travel with the 
horses entrusted to his care, and 
a mechanic-general-handyman who 
helps to maintain the equipment. 

After five years of business, it’s his 
proudest claim that not one of the 
thoroughbreds under his shipping 
care has suffered so much as a 
scratch, either on the ground or while 
in the air. 


w 
La. 


QUE night at Dublin Airport, an old lady confessed that 
it was her first plane trip. As the plane taxied to the 
end of the runway, the old lady looked very tense. 
The kindly hostess sat on the arm of the old lady’s seat, 
taking her cold hand in hers. She squeezed her hand tight 


and held on. 


After they were safely aloft, as the hostess started back 


to her seat, the old lady said: 


“Now, dear, if you are afraid when we go to land, you 
come right back here and I’ll hold your hand again.” 
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1 organised the campaign that helped Dublin-born 
Richard Todd to stardom 


How Publicity 


Makes 


a Film Star 


LESLIE FREWEN 


ADIO, television, newspapers, 

magazines, newsreels—all at 

regular and regulated intervals— 
present Richard Todd doing some- 
thing, saying something, opening 
something, going somewhere. 

That is publicity’s job. For if you, 
the public, are impressed with 
Richard Todd’s face and personality 
as well as his screen appearances; if 
you consistently read about him, and 
see his photograph, it is a proven 
fact that you will also go to see him 
at your local cinema. 

As Director of Publicity for the 
Associated-British Studios I have 
handled Richard Todd’s publicity 
during most phases of his screen 
career. 


DPvRINc my first meeting with him 
I noted that the actor possessed 
a noticeable virility in his physique, 
speech and manner. We therefore 
made a decision, which has affected 
Todd’s acting portrayals—2nd cer- 
tainly his publicity—ever since. We 
decided to direct all his publicity 
towards his essential masculinity. 
We ordered lumber shirts, slacks, 
and pipes, and made sure that 
Todd’s sleeves were rolled up dis- 
creetly to display the muscular 











The Hasty Heart! 


Born in Dublin, Richard Todd 

spent some years in India be- 
fore going to England for his 
schooling. But at the start of his 
first term he became seriously ill 
with rheumatic fever, which left 
him with a weakened heart. 

Ignoring his doctor’s advice to 
take life easily, he was soon 
playing rugby! Strangely, de- 
spite the violent exercise, his 
heart completely recovered, and 
he returned to school. 

His ambition to become a 
famous writer gave way to a de- 
sire to become an actor. He per- 
formed in repertory theatres, and 
after a struggle for recognition 
Associated British Studios pre- 
sented him with a film contract. 











strength of his arms and hands. 
Scores of prints were made, and 
subsequently filed away. We were 
ready for Phase One. 

What, now, was to be our next 
move? Robert Clark, chief of Elstree, 
informed the studio that director 
Vincent Sherman was coming to 
England to make a film of The 
Hasty Heart. Ronald Reagan was to 
play the American soldier; Patricia 
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Neal, the nurse. There remained 
vacant the part of Lachie, a dour 
Scots corporal—it was an actor’s 
dream. 

The studio welcomed Sherman 
with a small, informal party at which 
we introduced him to Richard Todd. 
The two talked and Sherman said 
he would like to make a test of the 
young actor—which he did, and 
Todd got the part. 


Now we allowed publicity about 

Todd to seep out in a regulated 
measure; but we still held back the 
floodtide. 

Todd finished his part in The 
Hasty Heart. Then before the film 
was ready for showing he was cast 
with Dietrich, Jane Wyman, and 
Michael Wilding in Hitchcock’s 
Stage Fright. 

The fabulous Marlene arrived to 
take up her réle. We greeted her 
with a formal Press luncheon at the 
Savoy Hotel. 

It wag not chance that a battery 
of photographers standing by leapt 
into action. Neither was it chance 
that had placed a young actor in the 


seat next to the German star. The 
pictures went round the world—and 
the pictures were of Dietrich and her 
table companion. His name? Richard 
Todd. 


BY this time I had attended a 

private preview of The Hasty 
Heart and realised that Todd’s fine 
performance in it was going to make 
him a star. We prepared for the 
occasion by making ready still more 
publicity material on him. 

The world premiére of The Hasty 
Heart loomed up. It was arranged 
that Todd would sit in the front 
row of the dress circle on the night 
of the premiére. And if, at the end 
of the film, I considered that his 
performance had won the audience, 
I would be standing by in the well 
of the circle and would flash an elec- 
tric torch three times at the projec- 
tion box. 

On that cue the operator would 
swing an arc lamp down on to 
Todd in his seat. Todd would then 
rise and acknowledge any reception 
that might be accorded him. If, on 
the other hand, I thought Todd had 
made no appreciable impression, I 
would do nothing. 


THE night of the premiére arrived. 
e star-studded audience sat 
silent during the film. Then in the 
final sequence Todd, as _ Lachie, 
walked across the screen towards the 
door of the Burma war hospital; he 
knew he was doomed to die—the 
doctor had told him as much. I 
looked up to the circle; the audience 
was visibly moved. 
As the music swelled up to 
accompany the final fade-out I 
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steeled myself to judge my timing— 
for timing was all-important. Then 
I flashed the tocch—once, twice, 
three times. An arc lamp stabbed 
the darkness; it came to rest on 
Richard Todd. He stood up. 

Every person in that crowded 
cinema suddenly rose from their 
seats, shouting and applauding. The 
crowds seated beneath the circle 
stampeded to the front of the stalls, 
turned, and began cheering the 
nervous figure of Todd. And they 
continued until the police arrived to 
clear the cinema, 


ALL that night we were up releasing 

a plethora of publicity material 
on Todd so that next day, when the 
newspapers acclaimed him _ as 
Britain’s brightest new star, they had 
no need to ’phone for material—it 
was already on their desks. 

Richard Todd had arrived. By 
dint of a fine characterisation he had 
made himself a star. The publicity 
department had merely helped to 
persuade people to acknowledge him 
as such, 

The next move was to stabilise 
Todd in the public favour. We sent 
millions of words and thousands of 


new photographs to the Press all 
over the world, and organised inter- 
views, radio spots and personal 
appearances. At Film Balls and other 
star-studded functions we saw to it 
that he was photographed with the 
top personalities present. 


SEEKING the goodwill of the public 

—that major factor in the life of 
a star—we travelled with Todd up 
and down Britain to attend civic 
openings, balls, country fétes, garden 
parties, cinema -appearances. 

Always we arranged for him to 
arrive at these places as the public 
expects stars to arrive—in a Rolls— 
and always we remained quietly 
behind him, a supply of ball-point 
pens in our pockets, while he signed 
countless autographs. 

It was the all-important Phase 
Two of the plan. Every town and 
village Richard Todd visited, and in 
which he left his usual good impres- 
sion, was another town or village 
comprising citizens who would pay 
to see him on the screen, or write to 
the newspapers and magazines in 
praise of him, 

Have no doubt about it. It is parts 
and publicity that make a film star. 





Should He Tell ? 


“ Pappy,” asked the small son of a businessman, “ what is 
this business morality I hear people talk about?” 
“Well, my boy,” was the reply, “if a man comes into 
your shop and pays a ten-shilling bill with a note, and as 
he is leaving you find that he has given you by mistake 
two ten-shilling notes, the question is: Should you tell 


your partner?” 
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Four bloodthirsty pirates had links with a Wexford strand 


Gold Dust in Dollar Bay 


RICHARD ROCHE 


OR a stirring tale of bloodshed, 

piracy and Spanish dollars we 

need go no further than the 
south coast of Wexford—to a sandy 
rock-bounded cove named Dollar 
Bay, where the beachcomber still 
kicks golden dollars out of the sand 
and the sun glints on flecks of scat- 
tered gold dust. 

Dollar Bay is aptly named, for its 
sands omce covered 250 bags of 
Spanish dollars, jewelg and gold dust, 
pirate-loot from an English mer- 
chantman. 

Out from the port of London in 
June, 1765, sailed the Earl Of Sand- 
wich, skippered by Captain John 
Cochrane, and bound for the Canary 
Islands. Her crew were a mixed lot; 
Charles Pinchent, the mate, and his 
brother James; Peter McKinley, an 
Irish boatswain; George Gidley, the 
cook, a West of England man; 
Richard St. Quentin, a Londoner; 
Andreas Zekerman from Holland, 
and a cabin boy, Benjamin Gallspey. 
They were rough and bearded—but 
good seamen. 


HVvINc touched at several continen- 
tal ports of call, the Earl Of Sand- 
wich dropped anchor at Oralava, in 
the Canaries, and her crew went 
ashore. 
It was rumoured in Oralava that 
the Earl Of Sandwich was shipping a 


secret cargo. Gidley, St. Quentin, 
Zekerman and McKinley sneered at 
the rumours. But they listened longer. 
The gossipers were insistent. Some- 
thing else beside wines and silks and 
cochineal dye was going on board; 
something that was not being stored 
in the cargo-holds but was being put 
under lock and bolt in the captain’s 
quarters. And did they know what 
it was? Gold! 

The four seamen gave no hint of 
the fever that was beginning to boil 
within them, But next day they saw 
for themselves that, under heavy 
guard, sealed chests and bags were 
being carried aboard—to the captain’s 
quarters. 


NO one was sure what the chests and 

bags contained except that it must 
be something precious, The rumour 
mongers had it that the treasure was 
being shipped to safety from the 
American colonies, now in revolt. 

As if in confirmation of this 
rumour, it became known that the 
captain of another ship, George 
Glass, his wife, daughter and ser- 
vant boy, would be making the 
return voyage to London as pas- 
sengers. 


£ Earl Of Sandwich sailed for 
London in November, 1765. The 
homeward run, with favourable 
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winds, should have been completed 
in five weeks. But the vessel never 
reached London, for on November 
30th, with the ship entering the 
English Channel, the four con- 
spirators put their plans into 
operation. 

Captain Cochrane was walking 
towards his cabin that night when he 
was attacked swiftly and silently by 
McKinley and Gidley. He was killed 
by a blow from an iron bar and his 
body thrown overboard. 

Rushing on deck, Pinchent and 
his brother were attacked by the 
mutineers and killed (though not 
before they had put up a brave fight 
in which McKinley and Zekerman 
were wounded) and flung over the 
side. 

Captain Glass, hearing the sounds 
of struggle, came on deck also. Tak- 
ing in the situation at a glance, he 
rushed back to his cabin for a 
weapon. McKinley hid at the foot 
of the companion ladder, and, when 
Glass was returning, overpowered 
and murdered him, then threw him 
overboard. 

The four killers now entered the 
cabin of Mrs. Glass, dragged her and 
her daughter on deck and threw 
them, clasped in each other’s arms, 
into the sea. 


G™tey, McKinley, St. Quentin 

and Zekerman were now masters 
of the Earl Of Sandwich and _ its 
valuable cargo. In the flush of victory 
they spared the lives of the cabin- 
boy, Gallspey, and Captain Glass’s 
servant-boy. Putting the ship about, 
the mutineers headed for the Irish 
coast. 

On Tuesday, December 3rd, they 


came within sight of the south coast 
of Waterford, Lowering one of the 
ship’s boats, they loaded it with the 
looted treasure. Then, opening the 
ballast ports, they pulled away from 
the stricken ship, leaving the two 
boys on board. 

One of the lads jumped into the 
sea, however, and swam after the 
boat. He overtook it and grabbed the 
gunwale, but one of the pirates 
brought his oar down sharply on the 
youth’s skull and he sank beneath the 
waves. 

By this time, the ship was wal- 
lowing in the troughs, her lower deck 
awash. She listed, slowly at first, then 
capsized completely. The pirates 
began the long pull to the shore and 
the keel of the ill-fated Earl Of 
Sandwich was soon lost to view in 
the swell. 


Bet then occurred a strange trick 

of fate. The Earl Of Sandwich 
did not sink. Air trapped beneath her 
decks kept her afloat and she was 
eventually cast ashore by the tide on 
the western side of the estuary of 
Waterford harbour. 

Meanwhile the four reached the 
shore. About 6 o’clock on the even- 
ing of December 3rd, under cover of 
a frosty fog, they beached their boat 
in a secluded cove on the east side 
of the estuary, some two miles below 
Duncannon Fort. 

There, in the damp sand of the 
bay, they buried most of the gold, 
taking as much as their pockets 
could diold. Then, launching the 
ship’s boat again, they pulled quietly 
up the estuary, past the unobserving 
semtries on the old fort, and up the 
river Barrow. 
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Four miles below New Ross, at 
Fisherstown Quay, they landed 
again. Now feeling safe, they decided 
to celebrate. An ale-house door 
beckoned warmly through the frosty 
fog. 


‘TH next day a muzzy-headed four- 

some set out for New Ross. 
Arrived there, McKinley asked an 
innkeeper if he would change some 
Spanish money into British coin so 
that he could make necessary pur- 
chases in the town. After a deal of 
haggling he counted out 1,200 
Spanish dollars for which he received 
the equivalent in local currency. 

They visited other ale-houses, pro- 
vision shops and a gunsmith’s store. 
Wherever they went they spent 
lavishly. Not until the morning of 
December sth did they leave town, 
and then in a suspicious hurry. They 
bought six horses, hired two guides, 
and set gut on the road that led to 
Dublin. 

Their visit had become the talk 
of New Ross. Bit by bit the gos- 
sipers began to piece together every 
word, every act of the four sailors 
who had spent money so lavishly. 
And then the derelict Earl Of Sand- 
wich was found beached on the 
Waterford shore. Among the rem- 


nants of her cargo were wine, silks, 
cochineal dye—and gold in ingots 
and dust, jewels and Spanish dollars 

The Collector of Customs in New 
Ross informed the authorities in 
Dublin. The two guides whom the 
four pirates had hired were con- 
tacted, but the last they had seen of 
the men was at the Biack Bull Inn 
in Thomas Street. 


“T#® Chief Magistrate’s men 
swooped on the Black Bull and 
nabbed St. Quentin and Zekerman. 
Soon afterwards McKinley was 
arrested after he had changed {£300 
worth of dollars at a goldsmith’s 
shop. 

He divulged that Gidley had 
left Dublin by coach for Cork to 
take ship for England. Gidley, too, 
was soon arrested. 

Meanwhile, the Collector of 
Customs in New Ross had been 
directed to search for the bulk of the 
pirate treasure. The huge store of 
golden dollars was speedily unearthed 
and transported to New Ross. 

A few of the bags burst open in 
handling, spilling their gleaming con- 
tents into the sands of the little bay. 
Today, it is not unknown for a lucky 
beachcomber to kick an odd golden 
dollar out of those sands. 
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"THE village blacksmith found an apprentice and imme- 
diately began his instructions. “ When I take the shoe 
out of the fire, I'll lay it on the anvil; and when I nod my 
head, you hit it with the hammer.” 
The apprentice did just as he was told. Now he’s the 


village blacksmith. 


[F we could see ourselves as others see us, one thing we'd 


need is an introduction. 
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VE RECEIVED A SMALL SAMPLE OF 

the great Irish oral tradition and 
the great Irish art of leg-pulling 
when a friend took us to a Dublin 
pub. We no sooner had our drinks 
than a man who introduced himself 
as Liam Boyd said: “ You’re Ameri- 
cans, aren’t you?” 

We said we were. 

“Then you'd be interested in 
knowing that only a few yards from 
here lived the great Tammany Hall 
politician, Boss Richard Croker.” 

“Did he?” 

“ Aye, he won the Derby with a 
horse named Orby. They say he was 
married to a_half-Indian woman 
named Beulah. When he died in 1916 
he was buried standing up in between 
the frent doors of his house.” 

“That’s not true,” someone else 
said. “I heard he was buried hori- 
zontal in the front door.” 

Another guest disagreed. “ Sarah 
O’Toole was invited to the funeral 
and she said he was buried in a bak- 
ing tin in the backyard.” 

Mr. Boyd said: “It was the front 
door and he was buried standing up. 
When the: O’Neills moved in, Mrs. 
O’Neill couldn’t stand the thought of 
Boss Croker standing in the door 
every time she went by. Finally they 
took the whole door off, Croker and 
all, and buried it in the family ceme- 
tery.” 

“Tve lived there forty years,” 
another man said, “ and I know for a 
fact Boss Croker was buried down 


in the cellar, and he was buried hori- 
zontal.” 

“You sure it wasn’t Orby, the 
horse, that was buried in the front 
door?” the bartender asked. “ Seems 
to me it was a pretty big door and 
Croker said he always wanted to have 
Orby buried standing up.” 

“No. Orby was buried in the ceme- 
tery, lying down. There’s a headstone 
stating the fact.” 

“But the way I heard it, the 
O’Neills were very disturbed. Some- 
one must have been buried in the 
door. There’s no way of a man 
being buried in such a door horizon- 
tally. But he could have been buried 
diagonally.” 

“T’ve got it on final authority,” 
said the postman, “that Boss Croker 
was buried in America right in the 
centre of the bar in Tammany Hall.” 

It was a great discussion, and 
although they pulled our leg all even- 
ing we didn’t even need crutches 
when we finally decided to go home. 

—ART BUCHWALD in the New York 

Herald Tribune. 


Boys at a Trade 


"THE PERIOD OF APPRENTICESHIP FOR 
many trades in Ireland is too long 
and unrealistic. 

It should not take seven years to 
become a journeyman bricklayer or 
plasterer, or six years to learn the 
trade of a plumber or a carpenter. 
The minimum length of apprentice- 
ship in Ireland is usually five years 
or more. Three or four years is con- 
sidered enough in Germany, the 
U.S.A., Sweden and elsewhere. 

—Mr. MICHAEL J. O’FLANAGAN 
in a lecture. 


Political Families 


ERE IS A STRONG FAMILY TRADI- 
tion in Irish politics. The names 
of de Valera, Cosgrave, Costello, 
Byrne, Larkin and Sweetman have 
appeared in duplicate, and sometimes 
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in triplicate. In an earlier day we 
had the Redmonds (half a dozen of 
them), the Dillons and others. 

The same tendency seems to apply 
in the North. 

Several of the foundation members 
of the Uister Unionist Council have 
been succeeded in public life by their 
descendants. The first President of 
the Council was the Duke of Aber- 
corn, whose son became Governor- 
General of Northern Ireland. 

One of the honorary secretaries 
was the father of J. M. Andrews (the 
second Prime Minister), and among 
the delegates was Sir Douglas Brooke, 
father of Lord Brookeborough, the 
present Prime Minister. Sir Daniel 
Dixon was there, the grandfather of 
Lord Glentoran, who is now Mini- 
ster of Commerce. 

During the last two or three years 
Sir Hugh O’Neill was replaced by 
his son, and later Sir Walter Smiles 
by his daughter. 

—HucH Derarcy, M.P., in 
Reynolds News. 


Soft, We are Observed ! 


MY IMPRESSION AS A RESULT OF A 

few days in Dublin is that a 
new current of nationalism—exactly 
how large, the visitor cannot pro- 
perly judge—is flowing through the 
country. 

Journalists, politicians and private 
citizens who seemed comparatively 
little interested in the Partition ques- 
tion when I was last in Dublin 
eighteerr months ago now seemed con- 
cerned—even anxious—about what 
might happen. 

The proportion of university 
students to the rest of the population 
is mere than twice as high as it is in 
Britain, whereas the chances of an 
Irish graduate being absorbed into a 


profession unless he emigrates are 
* 





The House Jerry Builds 


© ideas with possibilities 
were suggested to me recently. 

One is that every newly-built 
house should have a large stone 
bearing in carved lettering the 
name of the builder and the date 
on which the house was finished. 
This would act as a certificate 
to ensure good building. The 
jerry-builder would think twice 
about linking his name with a 
doubtjul job of work. 

Idea No. 2 is that travelling by 
road would be more interesting 
if bridges bore the names of the 
rivers or streams crossed. 

—JOHN PEppeER in the Belfast 

Telegraph. 











less than half as good as the English- 
man’s. The frustration of young men 
on this account, I was told, is a fac- 
tor in the present situation. 
—PENDENNIS in The Observer. 


Few Bad Girls 
INCIDENCE OF CRIME AMONG 
women in this country is not a 
serious problem. In 1947 the number 
of females convicted of indictable 
offences was only 443 as against 
3,002 males. In 1948 the number was 
341; im 1949, 316; im 1950, 254; in 
1951, 258, and in 1952 (the last avail- 
able police report) the number had 
gone up slightly to 287. 

The reports for the past thirty 
years show that the greatest number 
of women are sent to jail for drun- 
kenness. In 1952, the number was 
100, which showed a big increase 
over 1951, when the number was 63, 
the lowest figure for the last decade. 

—Pror. AGNES B. Cassipy in a 
lecture. 


SHE who hesitates is won.—Oscar WILDE. 





The author explaims in detail her now famous method of 
animal-tratning P 


The Woman Who Tames 
Wild Horses 


BARBARA WOOQDHOUSE 





WAS invited to go out to the 

Argentine to stay with some 

friends. This greatly appealed to 
me, so I sold my riding school at 
Oxford as a going concern and set 
sail for adventure. 

To anyone who has not been to 
South America, it may sound fan- 
tastic that a man should have a hold- 
ing covering 100 square miles, that 
takes a week to ride round. The farm 
I was on had 60,000 head of beef 
cattle. 

There were over 2,000 brood mares 
with their foals; there were the year- 
lings, the three-year-olds, and the 
tropillas, or troops of working horses, 
for the employees. 

Each peon or cowboy had twelve 


horses of a certain colour to use for 
the month that they were at work. 
At the end of the month those horses 
were pretty near skeletons and were 
turned free, and another tropilla was 
caught up. 


OR a lover of horses the Argentine 
is the saddest place to live, for 
these most intelligent and willing 
amimals and servants of, man are 
roughly handled from the first. 

I learnt to upbraid the peons in no 
mild language; but all they said was 
that horses were worth only a few 
pesos, and they must be taught 
quickly. Hence the cruel method of 
breaking a horse in, by lashing it io 
make it gallop and then pulling it 
fiercely back on to its haunches, three 
men and horses all putting a con- 
certed pull on its mouth at the same 
time. 

I decided to show them that I 
could break horses as quickly and as 
well as they could and without any 
cruelty. I begged the manager of the 
estancia to let me have a three-year- 
old to start on, but he refused point 
blank. “Women don’t break horses 
out here—that is a man’s job,” he 
said. 

But I bided my time. Shortly after 
this the whole of the unit went 
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trap quite alone. 


our nursery. 
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many miles away out into the camp 
on a branding job and were away for 
three days. 

I saw the men off, and then went 
out to the barn to find old Fernandez, 
the handyman, I asked him how long 
the unit would be away, and he said 
“Three sun downs,” so I told him 
that before they came back I wanted 
to break in a horse to do everything 
that their own horses could do. 

He looked at me as if I were mad, 
but listened to me when I suggested 
that we should ride out in the camp 
together to the wild herd and that 
he should lasso one of the horses for 
me. I promised him tobacco and 
pesos, and with much wagging of his 
head he agreed. 

At first the herd paid no attention 
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My Introduction to Horses 
was born at St. Columba’s College, Rathfarnham, Dublin, in 


Every afternoon we used to be sent out for a drive in the pony 
trap. The pony used to be brought round to the door at two o'clock 
sharp, and I always gave it a piece of sugar. It seemed to find it 
difficult to eat this with its bit in, but I found that if I put the sugar 
into its mouth at one side it could chew it straight away between its 
back teeth. This made the groom very angry with me, for the 
beautiful burnished bit would become all frothy and sticky, and 
there weren’t any chromium-plated ones in those days. 

Riding in the pony trap was heaven to me and at a very early age 
Nanny used to let me take the reins. I well remember that, when I 
was about five, we had a governess who used to come every day 
from Dublin to our nearest station, Dundrum, five miles from the 
college. My greatest joy then was to go and meet her in the pony 
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I know there was no traffic to speak of then, but I don’t think I 
would have trusted any child of mine quite like that. But mother 
never seemed to worry over my dealings with animals, for she had 
great faith in them. I never remember being told not to talk to a 
vicious horse, or not to touch a dog, and we constantly had animals 
of every kind suffering from a variety of injuries and complaints in 


—BARBARA WOODHOUSE. 
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to us and we quietly rode round 
them. Then I saw a beautiful golden 
chestnut with four white socks and a 
blaze down her face. I pointed her 
out to Fernandez. 


NEATLY his rope encircled her neck, 

and then she flung herself about 
like a salmon on a line. But 
eventually she was tied to the ring 
in the saddle of his own horse, and 
his old mount played the youngster 
like an experienced fisherman. Bit by 
bit she stopped pulling, and in the 
end we got her tied up near the 
house on a rawhide halter and a rope. 

I approached her gently, speaking 
in a low caressing tone of voice. She 
flinched on my approach and snorted 
furiously, but did nothing more. I 
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then stroked her nose and her neck, 
and ran my fingers gently down her 
mane, for I knew that horses loved 
this, and soon she stood quite 
dreamily still; so I then ran my 
hands down her legs and picked up 
her feet, talking gently and sooth- 
ingly all the time. 


Next I went down her body and 
picked up her back legs; then 
round the other side and back to her 
head. Then I got a sack and gently 
slapped her all over with it. 

She leapt in the air with the first 
feel of it, but soon, when she found 
it did not hurt her, she paid no more 
attention to it. I whisked it over her 
back and under her tummy. I 
slapped her legs gently, and down 
her tail. I then dropped the sack off 
her back until she no longer flinched, 
and that ended the first lesson. 


NExt I taught her to eat sugar by 

putting it between her back 
teeth. At first she spat it out, so the 
next time I held it in her mouth 
until it had nearly melted. 

That worked wonderfully, and in 
no time she was crunching up as 
much as I could give her. But I kept 
it as a reward for everything new 
that I wished to teach her. 

I next put my saddle on her back 
with a very loose girth, Up went 
her back in a terrific buck, but I 
talked to her and moved the saddle 
about, and then tightcned the girth 
one hole and made her move. This 
time she hunched her back but did 
net buck, so I tightened it up to 
make it safe, and then got an old 
wood block and put it by her side, 
so that I could stand on it and lean 


heavily over her, talking all the 
while, 

She never stirred, so gently I 
swung my leg over her and slid on 
and off about three times like this. 
I then put reins on the side pieces 
of her head-collar, since I do not 
believe in bits, and I sat on her 
whilst she was still tied up. 


NExt I urged her forward a pace or 
two, and then said “Ssh” and 
pulled her to a stop on the reins. 
Encouraged by her docility I slipped 
off the rope she was tied up with, 
and leant over to pull gently on the 
head-collar to urge her forward. 

She walked on, and after half an 
hour of this I unsaddled her and 
took her out into the small paddock 
by the house and tied the long rope 
to a movable tree trunk and let her 
wander. 

At first she was terrified of the log 
moving along after her, but soon she 
got accustomed to it. After lunch I 
brought her in again and rode her 
for another half an hour. Soon she 
was trotting and walking well, but I 
still had the feeling that she might 
panic at any minute. 

By the end of the three days this 
pony was going extremely well. 

On the last day before the men 
came home, I met an old Guarani 
Indian, riding a beautiful little bay 
mare. We stopped and said polite 
things to each other, and I toid him 
I was taming the chestnut I was on. 

He said he thought only his own 
tribe knew the secret of taming 
horses without fear, and, when asked 
what it was, he told me to watch 
next time I turned strange horses out 
together and to see what they did. 
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ASKED what he meant, and he toid 

me that horses always go up to 
each other and sniff each other’s 
noses, which is their way of saying: 
“How do you do?” and that he 
always did the same thing when he 
wished to tame a horse himself. 

He said: “ Stand with your hands 
behind your back and blow gently 
down through your nostrils. Keep 
quite still, and the horse will come 
up to you and sniff and blow up 
your own nose, after which ail fear 
wiil have left him. That horse, pro- 
viding that you don’t give it reason 
to turn vicious, will always be your 
friend and the friend of man.” 

And with that he cantered off at 
the easy gallop of the perfectly 
matched horse and rider, with his 
reins hanging loosely and without a 
saddle, just a blanket on the horse’s 
back, 


‘THAT evening the men came home 

and I told them what I had been 
up to, and of course got a severe 
scolding. No more was said until I 
gave a little show with my chestnut, 
who behaved like a lamb, and the 


manager said he supposed I could 
break a horse. 

I feit this was the moment to ask 
for another, for I was dying to try 
out the Guarani’s trick. So another 
was caught up for me. I sniffed up 
her nose and immediately stroked her 
and saddled her up. 

She never flinched or snorted or 
showed any sign of fear. I cut out 
the preliminary sack flapping and 
fondling and gently mounted her, 
loosed the rope, and with my heels 
urged her on. She went smoothly 
with me, and I never for a second 
had that feeling that I had had with 
the other horse, that at any minute 
she and I might part company. 

In twenty minutes in the corral I 
taught her to stop, and to turn, and 
to trot, and then I asked the men 
watching me to open the gate and 
away we went. In an hour she was 
cantering, turning, stopping, and 
allowing me to mount and dismount 
without any protest or signs of fear. 

I knew the Indian was right, for 
that horse never put a foot wrong 
and in three days was a completely 
trained pony. 


st: Do you get much rain in this part of the 


country? 


Farmer: Some. My neighbour gets more rain than me. 
Tourist: That’s impossible. His farm is only about a 


quarter of a mile away. 


FarMER: Yes, that’s right, but he has a much bigger 


NEVER doubt your wife’s judgment—look who she married. 
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Women plucked the petals from his buttonhole as souvenirs . . . 


Dickens Visits Dublin and 


Meets the Fenians 





HEN Emlyn Williams, in the 

réle of Charles Dickens, spoke 

from a Dublin stage the other 
day, a rich voice echoed from the 
past. It was the voice of the great 
novelist himself sounding through 
the years from the Rotunda buildings 
a short distance away. 

And the enthusiasm that greeted 
the famous actor of today was an 
echo of the enthusiasm with which 
our grandparents laughed and cried 
as they welcomed Dickens on his 
memorable visit to Dublin just too 
years ago. 


EXHAUSTED and poverty-stricken, 

Ireland appeared to be nationally 
dead. The failure of the °48 rising, 
depopulation following the Famine, a 
rush of emigrants to America and 
England, the betrayal of the tenant 
rights movement by Keogh and 
Sadlier and the shackles of land- 
lordism gave Gavan Duffy good 
reason for his despair and departure 
for Australia. 

Rooms were engaged for Dickens 
at Morrison’s hotet: “a _ beautiful 
hotel, large sitting-room, excellent 
bedrooms with baths and all sorts of 
comforts.” But, as it was the end of 
August, the city looked empty. The 
Lord Lieutenant was away and 
many houses were shut up. 


[FvBL surprised him; it looked 

larger and cleaner than he had 
expected. The jaunting-car took his 
fancy and he decided to bring one 
back to his country home in Kent. 
His jarvey, “remarkably intelligent 
and agreeable”, added a running 
commentary when asked about 
places: “‘The Four Coorts 0’ 
lawyers where Misther O’Connell 
stood his trial onct. .. .2 When we 
got into the Phoenix Park he looked 
around as if it were his own and 
said: ‘That’s a park, sir, if ye 
plase, ’Tis eight miles roond, sir... 
and in the month of May the haw- 
thorn trees are as beautiful as brides 
with their white jewels on. Yonder’s 
the Viceregal Lodge, sir; in them 
two corners lives the two secreterries; 


7” 


wishing I was them, sir’. 


PICKENS gave his readings in the 

Rotunda. At the back of the plat- 
form was a large camvas screen 
covered with a maroon-coloured 
cloth; in the centre a narrow table 
on which was a slightly raised read- 
ing-desk. From each side of the table 
projected a small ledge, the one on 
his left for water-bottle and _ glass, 
on his right for gloves and a pocket 
handkerchief. 

Further forward at the front of 
the stage a concealed frame of gas- 


Condensed from a lecture 
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jets and reflectors was so arranged 
that Dickens was uniformly lighted. 
This special equipment and a “ gas 
man ” hired to look after it travelled 
about with him on all his journeys. 


R=Avd1NGs lasted two hours. Dickens 

took great care in their prepara- 
tion, memorising each piece. Subjects 
for the Dublin readings included 
Dombey and Son, Mrs. Gamp, 
Scrooge, The Chimes, The Trial 
(from Pickwick); the audience roared 
with laughter during the rendering 
of the latter. 

People milled about in the agent’s 
shop in a scramble for tickets. On 
the first night he was impressed by 
the quickness of the Irish audience’s 
response to the humorous, They 
were highly excitable; he wondered 
about their reaction to the pathetic. 
But during the second reading of 
Dombey and Son (which included 
the death of “Little Paul”) on the 
second night there were copious tears. 

For the last reading streams of 
people were turned away from the 
booking office. The Rotunda was 


packed; crowds surged into the pas- 
sages and lobbies; the glass of the 
pay-office was broken. Ladies sat on 
the steps or stood with chins up 
against the platform. They picked up 
the petals of his buttonhole geranium 
and divided the bouquet from his 
overcoat as keepsakes. 

After a visit to Belfast, he ré- 
turned to England—followed by his 
Irish jaunting-car; its unusual 
appearance on the leafy roads of 
Kent caused astonishment 


ICKENS returned to Dublin nine 

years later—in 1867, the year of 
the Fenian rising. In that tem- 
pestuous March the train was 
stopped by a snowdrift at Bangor. 
When he arrived at Din Laoghaire 
his baggage containing the gas- 
lighting equipment was searched by 
the police for Fenian arms! 

When he reached Dublin the 
streets were swarming with police 
and soldiers, for the authorities, 
briefed by imformers, expected a 
rising. He stayed at the Shelbourne 
Hotel, and during a dinner given in 
his honour, at which Dublin Castle 
officials and military officers were 
present, orderlies kept bringing in 
despatches relating to the rising. 

Expressing a wish to see the city 
at night, Dickens was invited to join 
an official tour of inspection. Well 
muffled up, on outside cars, from 
midnight until two a.m. they toured 
the deserted, snow-covered streets, 
meeting only a few pedestrians and 
the reinforced police on their beats. 

In spite of the disturbed times, his 
readings were successful, It was 
obvious that the Fenians had no 
grudge against him! 
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N his return journey to England, 

as the boat was scheduled to sail 
from Dun Laoghaire at a very early 
hour he decided to go on board late 
the previous night and sleep there. 
But at two o'clock in the morning 
sounds of tramping on deck 
awakened him and he went up to see 
What was happening. 

A batch of Fenian prisoners were 
being loaded into the hold sur- 
rounded by a strong escort of police 
and soldiers. The noise of the police 


and soldiers tramping about the ship 
prevented him from sleeping for the 
rest of the night, so Dickens‘ and his 
manager sat up playing cribbage. 

The prisoners were transferred to 
the train at Holyhead and brought to 
London; strong bodies of police 
stood guard at all the stations en 
route. Arriving at Euston, passengers 
were locked in their carriages until 
a cavalcade of police had collected 
the prisoners and removed them in 
vans to the London prisons. 


Cwerg sd 
Those Who Agree With Us Are Wise 


Pat and Sarah had run a grocery store together for many 
years. Sarah kept the books, such as they were. She 
was on her deathbed, and Pat sat beside her. 
She said: “Pat, get your pencil and paper. I want to 
give you a list of our accounts.” So Pat got the paper, 
and Sarah told off the accounts from memory. 


“ Murphy owes us £10,” 


she said. “Listen to her,” 


said Pat. “ Her mind is as clear and bright as it ever was.” 
“ Cassidy owes us £15,” said Sarah. “ You’re a wonderful 
woman,” said Pat, as he wrote it down. “ Duggan owes us 
£13,” she said. “ Never have I seen the like of you,” said 
Pat. “ Dyin’ with your mind as clear as crystal.” She gave 
several other names and amounts, and Pat put them down. 
“The total is £76 tos. we have comin’,” said Sarah. 
“ Right,” said Pat, “ an’ that grand mind o’ yours is perfect 


to the end.” 


“There’s one thing more, Pat,” said the dying woman. 
“We owe the wholesalers £260.” “Listen to the poor old 
lady,” said Pat. “ Her mind’s wanderin’.” 


K ness is one of the finest heritages a parent can give 

to a child. Its reflection sheds light and happiness 
through all his years. Saying nice things about others in 
the home makes kindness outside the home the natural 


thing. It’s worth trying. 


ITHOUT dust there could be no life, because there would 


be no rain. 


Water condenses only when it can find a nucleus of some 
kind. Every raindrop that falls from the sky has as its centre 


a speck of dust. 


—PROFESSOR ALBERT GILLIGAN. 
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Finucane 
THE FLYING CAVALIER | 











RENDAN FINUCANE had never 
B imagined that he was to become 

one of the greatest fighter pilots 
the world has ever known. 

At the age of twenty—with his 
own plane on which he had painted 
a bright green shamrock—he had 
shot down no fewer than twenty 
German planes. 

Brendan had attended one of the 
Christian Brothers’ schools in Dub- 
lin. Conscientious and hard-working, 
he showed enthusiasm for whatever: 
he took up—swimming and rowing, 
for which he won medals, rugby, 
boxing and the making of model 
aeroplanes. 

Then, in 1937, when he was six- 


teen, the family left Ireland to 
settle down at Richmond in Sur- 
rey. Brendan was a clean-minded, 


straightforward, merry, kind-hearted 
boy, and universally popular. 

Fond of his family, proud of his 
father, devoted to his mother, his 
two interests boxing and flying, 
Brendan working in an office had 
but one ardent desire. Stirring rest- 
lessly on his office stool he would 
murmur wistfully: “I wish I were 
seventeen and a half!” 


‘Tue longed-for day arrived. He en- 

rolled straightway for a course 
leading to a short-term commission 
in the R.A.F. It was all that he had 


Condensed from Daring To Live 


anticipated. In the autumn of 1939 
World War No. 2 broke out, but it 
was not until the following summer, 
when he was nearing his twenticth 
birthday, that Flying Officer Finu- 
cane went into action. 

Throughout August and Septem- 
ber German aircraft swept across the 
Channel almost continuously night 
and day, leaving behind them death 
and destruction. R.A.F. fighters sal- 
lied forth in search of them, and it 
was as a brilliant duellist that 
“ Paddy” was first to win recogni- 
tion. After destroying five aircraft he 
was awarded the D.F.C. 

Especially singled out for his skill 
and character, he was attached as 
Flight Commander to the first Aus- 
tralian Spitfire Squadron to serve in 
Britain that it might benefit by his 
experience and leadership. 


T= squadron under Paddy’s leader- 

ship quickly became renowned as 
a brilliant combatant unit. In Sep- 
tember, 1941, he was awarded a bar 
to his D.F.C. 

A few days later he was awarded 
a second bar, because he “ fought 
with marked success during recent 
operations over Northern France. 
His ability and courage have been 
reflected in the high standard of 
morale and fighting spirit of the unit. 
Flight-Lieutenant Finucane has per- 


(London: Burns and Oates. 10/6) 
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E know what Finucane felt like on setting out on his flights. 

For a few days after he had injured his foot, at the time of his 
winning the D.S.O., an anonymous airman had broadcast in a 
B.B.C. programme called “ The World Goes By”. 

“ Before going off on a trip I usually have a funny feeling in my 
tummy,” he said. “ The brain works fast, and if the enemy is met it 
seems to work like a clockwork motor, accepting this, rejecting that, 
sizing up this and remembering that. You don’t have time to feel 
anything. But your nerves may be on edge—not from fear bit from 
excitement and intensity. I have come back from a sweep to find my 
shirt and tunic wet with perspiration.” 

The anonymous airman was “ Paddy” Finucane. 
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sonally destroyed fifteen hostile air- 
craft.” So ran the communiqué. 

A month later, with twenty-three 
victories to his credit, he was 
awarded the D.S.O. with the words: 

“ He has flown with this squadron 
since June, 1941, during which time 
the squadron has destroyed forty- 
two enemy aircraft. . . . The suc- 
cesses achieved are undoubtedly due 
to this officer’s brilliant leadership 
and example. .. .” 


(CONTINUOUSLY in danger of death 
he remained unscathed, until, in 
the spring of 1942, he was wounded. 
Had it not been for the skill and 
courage of his No. 2, Pilot Officer 
Richard Lewis, an Australian sheep 
farmer, he might have lost his life. 
They had attacked a ship near 
Dunkirk when two German aircraft 
came at them head on. Describing 
the event afterwards Lewis said: 
“T heard Paddy call out over the 
radio-telephone: ‘Open out and 
make for home, They have hit me’.” 
But Lewis had a conveniently deaf 
ear and disobeyed the order. 
“I did not know how badly he 
had been hit, but the natural thing 
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” 


to do seemed to be to protect his 
tail if I could. The Nazis came after 
us, .. . Whenever I thought matters 
were getting a bit dangerous, I 
turned round and had a go at them. 
Paddy came back to help me on 
several occasions when things were 
becoming a little too lively.” 

With the satisfaction of seeing one 
of the two aircraft disposed of, 
Lewis guarded his Squadron Leader 
to safety across the Channel. Paddy 
made a “wizard” landing before 
slumping into unconsciousness as he 
was borne off by the waiting ambu- 
lance to hospital. 

Fortunately the damage to leg and 
thigh was not serious. Within three 
weeks out on the offensive he shot 
down two more hostile aircraft. 

At the age when most men are 
beginning their careers, he had 
reached the peak. In June of that 
same year, again promoted, at the 
age of twenty-one, Wing Com- 
mander Paddy Finucane was [t- 
nowned far and wide. 


[7 might be assumed that his leader- 
ship was dependent on his popu- 
larity; that being sympathetic, gay, 
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kind-hearted and generous, he would 
prove easy-going with his pilots. Far 
from it. 

“He ruled us with an iron hand 
without letting us realise it. He set 
the example himself,” remarked one 
of his flying comrades. 

His practice of drinking shandy or 
soft drinks was a deliberate effort to 
offset the tendency of hard drinking 
in others. Such discipline helped to 
maintain the high morale of the unit 
13 a whole. 

His dash and daring were com- 
bined with a fine efficient mind, a 
carefulness of planning and a refusal 
to leave anything to chance. 

“ Anyone taking unnecessary risks 
“got it hot’ from Paddy,” said 
another pilot. Thus it was that this 
unit was noted not only for its many 
victories but its light casualties. 

“ Some officers get a swollen head 
when they down one or two planes, 
but not Paddy,” was the view of the 
Ground Crew, when one of them 
had triumphantly painted twenty- 
one swastikas round his glowing 
green shamrock and he had imme- 
diately ordered them to be removed. 

“He was utterly fearless,” de- 
clared his pilots. And one added: 
“He would say by radio-telephone, 
“Don’t look now, chaps. But follow 
me!’ And you knew something was 
coming!” 


AND on July r4th, 1942, something 
was coming. The young Wing 
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gets in Northern France. He gave 
his last order. “Take the right 
target, chaps. Here we go!” 

But as they flew low over the 
beach a machine-gun post which 
they had not noticed fired. After- 
wards, Finucane’s No. 2, Pilot 
Officer F. A. Aikman, related what 
had occurred : 

“Paddy did not know he had been 
hit. I called him up on the radio 
saying— You have had it in your 
radiator, sir!’ 

“He then called out: ‘I shall 
have to get out of this. Hello! Wing 
Commander calling. I have had it. 
Am turning out.’ 

“He turned for home flying very 
slowly; it was obvious that he had 
not enough engine power to climb. 

“I was flying close to him,” 
Aikman continued. “ I could see him 
clearly in the cockpit .. . I saw him 
take off his helmet. He was doing 
something else. I should say releas- 
ing his parachute harness. He was 
obviously quite unhurt.” 


© crashed into the sea about ten 

miles from France. The plane 
sank like a stone. Aikman, who had 
risen to mark the position of the 
crash, waited in vain. He must have 
been rendered unconscious, for he 
did not come up. A streak of oil 
marked his burial place. 

His last message to his men— 
probably realising his engine had 
failed—had been: “This is it, 


Commander was leading his wing in chaps!” 
a large mass attack on German tar- DORIS BURTON. 
Choro 


YOU grow up the day you have your first laugh at yourself, 





—ETHEL BARRYMORE. 


———— \ 
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Experiments that shed some light on an old problem 


[wes Salmon are Tracked 


DR. ARTHUR E. J. WENT 


ALMON fishermen have argued for 

many years about the movements 

of salmon into fresh water. Ex- 
periments have been devised to eluci- 
date some aspects of this problem 
by tagging or marking fish. 

The systematic tagging of Irish 
salmon, as kelts (salmon that have 
just spawned), at hatcheries and dur- 
ing the early part of the fishing 
season, was begun in 1901. 

Up to 1946 about 22,000 kelts had 
been tagged, and the proportion of 
tagged kelts recaptured was 2.22 per 
cent. (3.24 per cent. for the females 
and 1.45 per cent. for the males). 

In 1948 tagging was extended to 
clean fish in the open sea off the 
Irish coasts, and since that year many 
hundreds of clean fish have been 
tagged and released at stations in 
Counties Wexford (Baginbun), Kerry 
(Rath), Mayo (Achill), Sligo (Stree- 
dagh), Donegal (from drift nets at 
two places) and Antrim (Carnlough, 
Carrick-a-rede, Portbraddon, Port- 
ballintrae, and Portrush). 

In all these experiments a tag of 
Norwegian design has been used. It 
consists of a small tube of transparent 
celluloid attached to a length of stain- 
less steel wire. Its ends are blue and 
from the outside the legend “Cut 
ends. Letter inside. Reward” can be 
seen. When the ends are cut off, a 
message on thin paper in the tag re- 


quests the captor to send the message 
to the Fisheries Department, together 
with the relevant data. 


E number of fish tagged during 

the perivd 1948-1952 totalled 
2,764. The percentage recaptured 
averaged 33.3, varying from 43.2 per 
cent. at Portrush to 15.9 per cent. at 
Streedagh. 

From Achill 95.6 per cent. of the 
fish recaptured while travelling south 
were retaken within fifty miles of the 
tagging station. Only one fish travelled 
southwards over 100 miles: to the 
Shannon, a distance of 153 miles. 

Recaptures towards the north ex- 
tended from rivers a few miles away 
to the Scottish and Welsh coasts. The 
main movements were in fact towards 
the north, for 61 per cent. of the fish 
were recaptured to the north. 


SALMON tagged at Baginbun were re- 

captured mainly in the rivers to 
the south and west—in the Suir, Nore 
and Barrow entering Waterford Har- 
bour, the Cork Blackwater and the 
Lee. A small proportion of the re- 
captures were made in the Slancy 
entering the sea on the east coast. 
Only two fish travelled long dis- 
tances: one 156 miles to the Fane 
and the second 810 miles to the 
Scottish Tay. 

Fish tagged at Streedagh were 
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mainly recaptured within a short dis- 
tance of the tagging station, as appar- 
ently they had reached almost the 
end of their journeys, only four fish 
travelling outside what may be called 
Great Donegal Bay. All recaptures 
were made within 100 miles of the 
tagging station. 

The experiments along the County 
Antrim coast were conducted at four 
centres. Salmon tagged at Carnlough 
were recaptured along the Irish 
coasts from the Boyne to the Foyle 
and at several places on the Scottish 
coast from Wigtown Bay on the west 
coast to the Tweed on the east coast. 

The next tagging station towards 
the west was Carrick-a-rede. Salm >n 
tagged there were recaptured along 
the Irish coasts from the Dundalk 
river on the east coast of Ireland to 
the Clonmany, just south of Malin 
Head in County Donegal, and to a 
few localities in south-west Scotland. 
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SALMON tagged at Portbraddon, three 

miles west of Carrick-a-rede, were 
recaptured along the Irish coasts from 
the Dundalk in the east to the 
Owenea in County Donegal. Recap- 
tures were made also in south-west 
Scotland, at Rhyl in North Wales and 
at one place on the east coast of 
Scotland. 

Salmon from Portrush were all re- 
captured, with one excepticn, in the 
Bann and Foyle and their tributaries. 

It is clear that some fish travel long 
distances from the tagging station to 
the place of final recapture, but of 
804 recaptured only forty-four weve 
fish which had travelled 100 miles or 
more. 

There is evidence that fish destined 
for the same river may shoal together 
in the open sea far from the river to 
which they are travelling. 


E influence of the nearness of a 

large and important salmon river 
on the movements of salmon is well 
shown by the informaticn about two 
Irish rivers. Recaptures of fish tagged 
at Achill, well to the south of the 
Foyle, and along the County Antrim 
coast to the east have been made in 
the Foyle, and fish tagged both north 
and south of the Moy (County Mayo) 
have been recaptured in that river. 

The date of tagging and recapture 
and the shortest distance between the 
place of tagging and «ecapture are 
known for most fish tagged as clean 
fish, and from these we can calculate 
an appagent rate of travel. 

This may, of course, be consider- 
ably less than the actual speed of 
travel, since we do not know the 
distance travelled, whether the fish 
stopped on the journey and how long 
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IESE tagging experiments have 

shown that salmon make long 
migrations coastwise around Ire- 
land and that some of them 
travel at fairly high speeds. 

Incidentally, it is not always 
the large fish which travel the 
longest distances. For example, 
a grilse weighing only 3 Ib. 
travelled from Achill to the 
Conon river, on the coast of 
Scotland, in twenty-five days, a 
minimum distance of 560 miles, 
at a rate of 22.4 miles per day. 

—Dr. A. E. J. Went. 











it was at the place of recapture before 
being retaken. 

The maximum rates of travel of 
fish from the different tagging 
stations are, of course, much greater 
than the average from each station, 
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for two-thirds of all the fish travelled 
at speeds of less than five miles per 
day and approximately another fifth 
travelled between five and ten miles 
per day. Ten of them are known to 
have travelled at more than twenty 
miles per hour. 


No regular pattern for the move- 

ments of salmon has, as yet, been 
established by the taggings around 
Ireland. It appears that these move- 
ments, once the salmon have reached 
the Irish coast, are governed by the 
relationship of the river to which 
they are returning to the point of 
impact on the coast. 

If the fish hits the coast south of 
its native river, then it will move 
northwards, and if it hits the coast 
north of its native river it will move 
southwards. 








Eggstraordinary ! 


serious gentlemen were debating over their cups 
one evening on “ Who is man’s best friend?” 
The first was loud in his praises of the dog, a loyal 
friend, a dependable chum who never talks back. 
The second insisted that a horse was man’s best friend; 
he is loyal and true, a beast of burden, a helpmate to 


mankind. 


“You're both wrong,” the third volunteered. “ Man’s 
best friend is a male alligator. A female alligator lays 
10,000 eggs at a time. The male alligator eats 9,999 of 
those eggs. If it wasn’t for the male alligator, we'd all be 


up to our necks in alligators 


” 
! 


F everybody in the world was six feet high and one and a 
_ half feet wide, the whole human race could be packed 
into a square box measuring half a mile in each direction! 
—L. Coyne. 
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Musical Jesters 





; HEN I was very young,” 
\ Toscanini once said, “I 
kissed my first woman and 
smoked my first cigarette on the 
same day and, believe me, never 
since have I wasted any more time 
on tobacco!” 


QsNE day a young lady from 

Australia, a Mrs. Armstrong, 
called on Sir Arthur Sullivan, pre- 
sented letters of introduction, and 
asked the composer if she might sing 
for him. 

“TI shall be delighted to hear you, 
Mrs. Armstrong,” replied Sullivan 
politely, but rather bored. Mrs. 
Armstrong sang, and when she had 
finished he told her that her voice, 
though pleasant and sweet, was in- 
sufficient for the theatre or concert- 
hall, and that he therefore warned 
her against taking up _ singing 
professionally. If, however, Mrs. 
Armstrong still decided to continue 
with her studies, he might promise 





= you are perfect, absolutely 

perfect,” Bernard Shaw said 
to Heifetz, the violinist. “I warn 
you earnestly. There is danger 
in perfection, the gods will be- 
come jealous. The very least 
thing you should do is to play 
just one false note each night 
before you go to bed!” 








to put her, in a year or two, in a 
small part in one of his operas. 

Mrs. Armstrong promised to think 
it over and to approach the composer 
again in good time. Yet, though she 
never kept her promise, and there- 
fore never got her small part, she 
fared well and made quite a career as 
a singer; not, of course, under her 
own name, but as—Nellie Melba. 


Joun McCormack was the first 

great singer to appear in a sound 
film. For this appearance Warner 
Brothers paid him a fee of half a 
million dollars! 

Lawrence Tibbett and Nelson 
Eddy both used to command $5,000 
for a quarter-of-an-hour radio pro- 
gramme; and Grace Moore gave up 
her musical comedy stardom on 
Broadway (her weekly salary had 
been $3,000) to appear at the “Met.” 
for $100 a week—only for a very 
short time, however, as within half 
a year she had built up for herself 
an operatic reputation that easily 
doubled her Broadway income. 


N extremely fat singer was given 

an audition by Rossini. 

“No, my dear, that, I am afraid, 
is not good enough. But tell me; why 
don’t you become a dancer?” 

“But, maestro,” the lady protested, 
“can’t you see: I am as fat as a 


” 


bear! 


Condensed from Private Lives of the Great Composers 


(London: Rider & Co. 18/-) 
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completely. 





oBopy today would know the name of Matthew Dubourg, the 

violinist, if it were not for one of Handel’s extempore sayings. 

It was during a concert which Handel conducted in Dublin in 
1742. Dubourg was the soloist, and while he played a cadenza his 
memory suddenly failed him. He began to wander from one key 1 
another, from one theme to another, and finally he lost his way 


Handel waited patiently—and when at long last he noticed that 
the virtuoso was recovering and approaching the right key, he 


bowed solemnly and, to everybody's delight, called: “Welcome 


home, Mr. Dubourg !” 





“ Well,” replied Rossini, “there is 
always a certain demand for dancing 
bears!” 


N° musician ever paid a more 

gracious and sincere compliment 
to Mozart than Charles Gounod 
when he remarked: “ When I was 
twenty, I just said ‘I’! At thirty I 
said, ‘I and Mozart’, at forty, 
‘Mozart and I’—and now, at sixty, 
I say modestly, ‘ Mozart’!” 


G®orcE GERSHWIN, when he 

arrived at a party, usually made 
straight for the piano, began to play 
his own tunes, and would not stop 
until the last guest had left. “I 
don’t have a good time if I don’t 
play!” he used to say. 

In one of his melancholy moods 
he asked Oscar Levant: “I wonder 
if my music will be played in a 
hundred years from now?” 

Replied Levant: “Sure thing, if 
you are still around to play it.” 


HEN the ear-splitting noise of 
Shostakovitch’s Seventh Sym- 
phony descended upon Carnegie 
Hall for the first time, a New York 
music critic remarked: “For 
Shostakovitch life begins at forte!” 


PERGOLESI, of all the famous com- 

posers, was the youngest to dis. 
He was only twenty-eight. Auber 
was the oldest: he died at eighty- 
nine. 

Mozart, Schubert, Bellini, Purcell, 
Bizet, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Weber 
and Gershwin were in their thirties 
when they passed away; Verdi was 
seventy-cight, Cherubini eighty-two 
and Thomas eighty-five. 

When Hanslick visited old Rossini, 
and congratulated him on his robust 
health and energy, the seventy-iwo- 
year-old composer laughed. “ There 
is mo reason to be surprised: only 
the other day I celebrated my 
eighteenth birthday.” 

Hanslick was startled for a second 
until he remembered that Rossini 
was born on an intercalary day: 
February 29, 1792. 

All through his life Rossini was 
superstitious and mortally afraid of 
anything in connection with Fridays, 
or the figure 13. He died on Friday, 
the 13th of November, 1868. 


AS with everything about Handel 

his appetite was gigantic. One day 
he walked into an eating-place, sat 
down at a table and ordered sixteen 
different courses: soups, fish-dishes, 
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roasts, poultry, desserts, pancakes, 
cheese, and with it beer, wine and 
liqueurs, 

rhe waiter took the order, elabo- 
rately laid the table, and waiied. 

“Vat are you vaiting for?” the 
composer inquired. 

“For the company, sir.” 

“ Gompany?” roared Handel. 
“Come, on and pring ze food— 
presto, prestissimo! I am_é= ze 
gompany !” 


PPRitz KReIsLteR lunched at a very 
smart restaurant in New York. 

“ Waiter,” said a lady at the next 
table, “who is that distinguished- 
looking gentleman there?” 

“That, madame,” the waiter re- 
plied. “is Mr. Kreisler.” 

“ Oh, really?” 

The lady got up, walked towards 
Kreisler and said: “May I please 
have your autograph? I am really 
delighted to have the chance of tell- 
ing you what great admirers of you 
my husband and I are. We are proud 
to own one of your beautiful cars— 
and we enjoy it every day.” 

Fritz Kreisler bowed © slightly, 
smiled, and said: “ Thank you.” He 
then wrote into the lady’s autograph 
book: “ With kind regards, Walter 
P. Chrysler.” 


FINSTEIN, the great physicist, was 
terribly proud of his achieve- 
ments as a violinist. One night he 
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played a ccuple of pieces in a Berlin 
salon. 

Ferenc Moinar, the playwright, sat 
in a front row, and each time 
Einstein hit a wrong note, burst into 
a fit of wild laughter. 

The gentle Einstein interrupted 
his concert. “Why do you laugh, 
Molnar?” he said. “ Did you ever 
see me laugh when I was sitting 
through one of your comedies?” 


WHEN many years ago the first tid- 

ings of music’s new miracle-man, 
Arturo Toscanini, reached Bernard 
Shaw, he wanted to know more 
about the conductor. “Is he sober,” 
he asked, “sober, honest and 
industrious?” 

And never, not even by his most 
intimate friends, has the maestro 
been characterised more sharply, 
concisely and aptly than by Shaw’s 
improvised three adjectives. He is in- 
deed sober in his approach to music, 
honest as an artist and industricus in 
his work. 

Other conductors bow proudly and 
refer to Toscanini as their leader. He 
was once engaged for a series of 
guest appearances in Buenos Aires, 
and the orchestra’s management care- 
fully considered how to tell their 
regular conductor Erich Kleiber. But 
when Kleiber heard about’ it, he 
said: “All I want is a couple of 
tickets for each concert!” 


BERNARD GRUN. 





So live that you wouldn’t be ashamed to sell the family 


parrot to the village gossip. 
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® Humour is where you find it 
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On Ruling a Wife! 
[MMEDIATELY AFTER I WAS MARRIED, 

I resided next door to Lord Clon- 
mell in Harcourt Street, Dublin. He 
called on me most kindly, and took 
me to walk over his fine garden and 
lawn, and was so humorous and en- 
tertaining that his condescension, as 
I then felt it, quite delighted me; 
but I afterwards found out that he 
made a point of discovering every 
young man likely to succeed in pub- 
lic life, and took the earliest moment 
possible of being so civil as to ensure 
a friend, if not a partisan, and no 
man wanted the latter more than his 
lordship. 

“ Barrington,” said he to me, “ you 
are married?” 

“No doubt,” said I, laughingly, 
“as tight as any person on the face 
of the earth.” 

“ All the women in the world,” re- 
joined his lordship, “are fond of 
having their own way.” 





His Sole Asset 


Qscar WILDE made a good pun 

at a wedding-party, when 
Lord Morris, who had a strong 
«Irish accent, was looking in vain 
for a shoe to throw after the 
young couple. 

“Why not throw your own 
brogue after them?” was Oscar’s 
suggestion. 











“TI am firmly of your opinion, my 
lord,” said I. 

“Now,” pursued he, “the janner 
in which all wives are spoiled is by 
giving them their own way at first, 
for whatever you accustom them to 
at the beginning they will expect 
ever after! So mind me. I'll tell you 
the secret of ruling a wife. Never do 
anything for peace sake. If you do, 
you'll never have one hour’s tran- 
quillity but by concession.” 

“TI firmly believe it,” exclaimed L 

“Well,” said he, “ practise it.” 

Some time after when I met his 
lordship he asked me if I had taken 
his advice. 

“No,” said I. 

“Why?” inquired his lordship. 

“ Because,” said I, “a philosopher 
has an easier life of it than a soldier.” 

I had the laugh against him, and 
the more particularly as his lordship 
had married a second wife, and I be- 
lieve no husband in Ireland adhered 
less to his own maxim than did Lord 
Clonmell after that union. 

—Sm Jonas BARRINGTON, 
Recollections. 


Fun in the Headlines 
HERE ARE SOME TYPICAL NEWSPAPER 
headings that turn credulous 
readers into sceptics: 
GIRL DISAPPEARS IN BATHING SUIT 
POLICE GRILL SUSPECT OVER BIG 


BLAZE 
THREE MEN HELD IN CIGARETTE CASE 
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“ Holidays ? I’m thinking of taking them over to Birmingham 
to improve their Irish.” 





[Courtesy of Dublin Opinion. 


The following specimens typify the 
typographical error, the ambiguous 
modifier, and the anatomical : 

CAR LEAVES ROAD, SUFFERS BROKEN 

NOSE 
FOUND DEAD WITH A BULLET IN HIS 
CHRYSLER 
MANY ANTIQUES AT WOMEN’S 
MEETING 
EGG-LAYING CONTEST WON BY 
LOCAL MAN 

JUNE BABIES FLOOD LOCAL HOSPITAL 

TRUMAN SEEKS MORE DAM CASH 
MAN REFUSES TO GIVE UP BITING DOG 
BURGLAR STEALS CLOCK, FACES TIME 

—Evan Esar, The Humor of 
Humor. 


Kiss It in Ireland... 
Matt SHEA HOLDS A JOB SACRED TO 
all Irishmen. He’s the guardian 





angel, lipstick eraser, and ankle holder 
at Ireland’s best-known national, 
monument, the Blarney Stone. 

Matt’s job appears to consist in 
doing the balcony scene from Romeo 
and Fuliet, with himself in the lead 
réle. However, we have Mr. Shea’s 
solemn word that he’s over seventy 
years old, and his only interest in 
fair damsels is to indoctrinate them 
with the proper mood and posture 
for kissing the stone. 

When we first met the Blarney 
bureaucrat, he was on his knees be- 
fore the stone, in a posture of prayer. 
He was wielding a scrubbing brush. 

“Tf I didn’t purify old Blarney 
three times a day, you couldn’t see 
the stone for the lipstick. It’s drivin’ 
me daft, that’s what ‘tis. They 
oughtn’t to allow any lady to kiss the 
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On Ruling a Wife! 

MMEDIATELY AFTER I WAS MARRIED, 

I resided next door to Lord Clon- 
mell in Harcourt Street, Dublin. He 
called on me most kindly, and took 
me to walk over his fine garden and 
lawn, and was so humorous and en- 
tertaining that his condescension, as 
I then felt it, quite delighted me; 
but I afterwards found out that he 
made a point of discovering every 
young man likely to succeed in pub- 
lic life, and took the earliest moment 
possible of being so civil as to ensure 
a friend, if not a partisan, and no 
man wanted the latter more than his 
lordship. 

“ Barrington,” said he to me, “ you 
are married?” 

“No doubt,” said I, laughingly, 
“as ught as any person on the face 
of the earth.” 

“ All the women in the world,” re- 
joined his lordship, “are fond of 
having their own way.” 
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Qscar WILDE made a good pun 

at a wedding-party, when 
Lord Morris, who had a strong 
+ Irish accent, was looking in vain 
for a shoe to throw after the 
young couple. 

“Why not throw your own 
brogue after them?” was Oscar’s 
suggestion. 











“TI am firmly of your opinion, my 
lord,” said I. 

“Now,” pursued he, “the jgnanner 
in which all wives are spoiled is by 
giving them their own way at first, 
for whatever you accustom them to 
at the beginning they will expect 
ever after! So mind me. I'll tell you 
the secret of ruling a wife. Never do 
anything for peace sake. If you do, 
you'll never have one hour’s tran- 
quillity but by concession.” 

“TI firmly believe it,” exclaimed I. 

“Well,” said he, “ practise it.” 

Some time after when I met his 
lordship he asked me if I had taken 
his advice. 

“No,” said I. 

“Why?” inquired his lordship. 

“ Because,” said I, “a philosopher 
has an easier life of it than a soldier.” 

I had the laugh against him, and 
the more particularly as his lordship 
had married a second wife, and I be- 
lieve no husband in Ireland adhered 
less to his own maxim than did Lord 
Clonmell after that union. 

—Sir JONAm BARRINGTON, 
Recollections. 


Fun in the Headlines 
HERE ARE SOME TYPICAL NEWSPAPER 

headings that turn. credulous 
readers into sceptics: 

GIRL DISAPPEARS IN BATHING SUIT 
POLICE GRILL SUSPECT OVER BIG 
BLAZE 
THREE MEN HELD IN CIGARETTE CASE 














“ Holidays ? I’m thinking of taking them over to Birmingham 
to improve their Irish.” 





[Courtesy of Dublin Opinion. 


The following specimens typify the 
typographical error, the arnbiguous 
modifier, and the anatomical: 

CAR LEAVES ROAD, SUFFERS BROKEN 
NOSE 
FOUND DEAD WITH A BULLET IN HIS 
CHRYSLER 
MANY ANTIQUES AT WOMEN’S 
MEETING 
EGG-LAYING CONTEST WON BY 
LOCAL MAN 

JUNE BABIES FLOOD LOCAL HOSPITAL 

TRUMAN SEEKS MORE DAM CASH 
MAN REFUSES TO GIVE UP BITING DOG 
BURGLAR STEALS CLOCK, FACES TIME 

—Evan Esar, The Humor of 
Humor. 


Kiss It in Ireland... 
ATT SHEA HOLDS A JOB SACRED TO 
all Irishmen. He’s the guardian 





angel, lipstick eraser, and ankle holder 
at Ireland’s best-known national, 
monument, the Blarney Stone. 

Matt’s job appears to consist in 
doing the balcony scene from Romeo 
and Fuliet, with himself in the lead 
réle. However, we have Mr. Shea’s 
solemn word that he’s over seventy 
years old, and his only interest in 
fair damsels is to indoctrinate them 
with the proper mood and posture 
for kissing the stone. 

When we first met the Blarney 
bureaucrat, he was con his knees be- 
fore the stone, in a posture of prayer. 
He was wielding a scrubbing brush. 

“If I didn’t purify old Blarney 
three times a day, you couldn’t see 
the stone for the lipstick. It’s drivin’ 
me daft, that’s what ‘tis. They 
oughtn’t to allow any lady to kiss the 
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The Seat of the Trouble 


EVEN with death and danger all around it was possible to enjoy a 
hearty laugh during the War of Independence. 

I remember how m an ambush in Cork City our O/C was 
wounded in an embarrassing way. He was shot ... in the seat of 
the pants. And it wasn’t that he was running away, for he was one 
man who knew how to face the enemy. But anything can happen 
when the builets are flying. 

Well, if the wound excited humour, it was also serious and needed 
medicai attention. 

Hurriedly, the wounded man, myself and another volunteer (who 
afterwards gave his life for Ireland) discussed what we should do; 
and I thought of a reliable young Cork doctor whose house wasn’t 
too far away. I knew he would never tell a soul that he had attended 





a wounded man. 


Souvenir. 


He treated the wound. “ There you are, Mick,” he said. “ Take | 
care of wt. It won’t kill you. But do keep your eye on it.” 
“Well, I ask you, doctor,” said Mick, “how in the name of 
Heaven can I do that, and the wound where it is?” 
—PapraiG O CAOIMH in Presentation Brothers’ College (Cork) 





Blarney stone unless she’s wearin’ 
that new kiss-proof lipstick. Used to 
be a Latin inscripticn on the stone, 
but I’ve scrubbed that away, getting 
the war-paint off.” 

A chip was chiselled off the Stone 
in 1933, as a gift from Ireland to the 
U.S., where it was presented at an 
official City Hall ceremony to the 
late John P. O’Brien, Mayor of New 
York. Mr. O’Brien made a tender 
speech of acceptance, kissed the piece 
affectionately, and lost the next elec- 
tion to Fiorello H. LaGuardia. 

“Kiss it in Ireland, or don’t kiss 
it at all,” says Matt. 

—Lesiiz Lreper in This Week. 


They Fell for Lenin! 


] 4M ONLY ONE OF THE MANY FRIENDS 

who censtantly urged the late John 
W. Dulanty, Irish Ambassador to 
Great Britain, to write his memoirs. 


One of his oddest stories was about 
his encounter with Lenin in Geneva 
during the first world war. One of 
Dulanty’s children was ill and had to 
be in Switzerland, and Dulanty was 
there, feeling very depressed about 
his child, and not liking the music 
and noise of the hotel lounge. 

So he asked the manager if there 
was anywhere quieter where he could 
sit and be by himself, and the mana- 
ger took him to a little-used lower 
lounge or basement, saying that the 
only people who sat there were a 
group of Russian exiles and, if he 
did not mind them, they wou!d not 
mind him. 

They did, of course, view him with 
considerable suspicion for some ume, 
this solitary “Englishman”, in the 
large generic sense in which the term 
Englishman is used on the Continent. 
But after a time they concluded that 
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he was harmless, and then that he 
was lonely, and they invited him to 
sit with them. 

One of the group was Lenin, and 
he did not impress Dulanty as in any 
way outstanding, being chiefly re- 
markable for a crude relish for the 
humours of horseplay, such as pull- 
ing chairs away from his companions 
just before they sat down. 

—D. W. in The Tablet. 


The Ladies were Horrified 


A cuRIOUS “ AT HOME” WAS GIVEN 

by Lord Caledon, of Co. Tyrone, 
in the late ’eighties to which Lieut. 
Jack Leslie took his American bride, 
Leonie, and her father, Leonard 
Jerome. 

After many years of travel, it had 
dawned on Lord Caledon that the 
time had arrived to entertain London 
society. His grand house in Carlton 
House Terrace, London, overlooking 
the Horse Guards Parade, was 
opened up forthwith and stocked up 
with servants raw from the bog. 

Invitations went out for what 
Leonie and her husband assumed to 
be a soirée dedicated to some art. 
They arrived in a gilded drawing- 
room to be received by the Countess 
of Caledon looking somewhat dazed 
beneath her tiara. 


“Sports have been arranged up- 
stairs,” she said. 

A bevy of gentlemen escorted 
ladies in jewelled evening dresses up 
the magnificent staircase to the ball- 
room where, beside a roped ring, 
Lord Caledon was greeting guests 
and supervising referees at the same 
time. 

“TI will never forget entering that 
room,” Leonie used to say, “for the 
name of the boxer being caled out 
was Billy Blood! A terrific fight then 
took place which made tke chande- 
liers swing, and I can remeinber the 
tremor which went through the men 
as someone shouted: ‘He’s drawn 
the claret!’ and a scarlet stream shot 
from Billy’s nose. 

“The gentlemen may have enjoyed 
it, but not the wives, who stocd with 
faces growing longer and more hor- 
rified at every round. ‘ Claret’ proved 
the last straw and most ladies cleared 
off, clutching their silken trains. 

“Refreshments were served in the 
next room to those who could bring 
themselves to swallow, and our dear 
Irish neighbour, all charm and 
affability (though rather a shy man), 
beamed on his friends, saying: ‘I 
thought it would be nice to have 
something a little different.’” 

—ANITA Leste, The Fabulous 
Leonard Jerome. 


a 


FTER much discouragement, an aspiring young actor 
finally landed a job. He came home bursting with the 


news. 


“I’ve got a part in a new play,” he told his father. “a 
play the réle of a man who’s been married for twenty-five 


years.” 


“That’s fine,” said his dad. “If they like you, they may 
give you a speaking part next time.” 
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The following account of Matt Talbot in the squalid 
days of his young manhood emphasises the heroic nature 
of his struggle, m later years, to reach the heights of 


sanctity. 
The narrator, Pat Doyle, 


was a companion of Matt 


Talbot and his brothers. Miss Purcell interviewed him some 
time before his death in December, 1953, at the age of 


ninety. 


It is obvious, towards the end of Doyle’s narrative, that 
Matt was in the first stage of his conversion. 


Who Would 


Think He’d 


Be a Saint? 


MARY PURCELL 


NE time, said Pat Doyle, the 

Talbots were in a house with a 

garden; you could see it from 
the canal. There was a quarry oppo- 
site the Ivy Church on the North 
Strand. It used to be filled with 
rubbish. 

There were always old grannies 
and children picking cinders there; 
it was the children who got the most 
cinders; the grannies would be look- 
ing for empty bottles; you could sell 
them for the price of a drink. 


ERE used to be a shebeen in 

Maggie Kavanagh’s in Great 
Britain Street (now Parnell Street); 
that used to be a great place for the 
crowd coming from picking the 
cinders. Maggie was well able to 
drink herself. She used to have pigs’ 
cheeks in barrels of brine. 

Matt Talbot and his brother Phil 
(“ The Man”) and myself used to 
go to Maggie’s shebeen often. When 


we had no luck with the bottles, or 
no way of getting the money for the 
drink, we used to steal a pig’s cheek 
and go sell it, God forgive us, and 
come back and buy the drink off 
Maggie—with the money we got for 
the pig’s cheek belonging to herself. 

A queer thing—Matt Talbot would 
never steal a pig’s cheek. He always 
got out of it, when it would be his 
turn. But he wouldn’t refuse the 
drink after the fellow who did the 
stealing and the selling came back 
with the money. 

Matt was a coward that way; and 
in other ways too; he never would 
go in swimming up above Annesley 
Bridge on hot days when all of us 
would be going in; he was too fear- 
ful; we all called him a coward. 
Maybe he wasn’t one, but we called 
him one, 


] Was working at the time for a man 
by the name of Poole. Matt was 


Condensed from Matt Talbot And His Times (Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, 12/6) 




















[N November, 1937, a Papal Decree formally introduced the Cause 

of Matt Talbot. On Fune 7th, 1945, the twentieth anniversary of 
Matt’s death, His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin presided at the 
first session of the Canonical Process called De Non Cultu. 

In May, 1947, it was announced that the Cause of Matt Talbot’s 
Beatification and Canonisation had been officially opened by the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites. 

The Apostolic Process opened in Dublin in 1948, when forty 
witnesses were examined, the evidence being transcribed and sent 
to Rome in April, 1953. There were four volumes of evidence. 

Previous to this final step, the remains of the Servant of God in 
Glasnevin Cemetery were exhumed in the presence of the Arch- 
bishop, the tribunal and distinguished ecclesiastics and laymen, 
and on the same day sealed in a special double coffin and reinterred 
in the Gentili vault in the same cemetery. 

The next step in the Beatification Cause will take place in Rome. 
After careful consideration by the Cardinals of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites, the heroic virtue of the Servant of God has to be 
confirmed by a further Papal Decree. 








question o 


day for Beatification. 





Before a final Decree of Beatification can be sanctioned and 
prepared by the Congregation of Rites 
miracles must be considered. Should these final stages 
of the investigations prove successful, the Holy Father appoints the 


or signed by the Pope, the 








working for him, too, for a bit. This 
Mr. Poole and another named Bryans 
were building a skittle-alley out at 
Clontarf; the skittles were banished 
out there, when the [Holy Faith] 
nuns came; it was too near to the 
convent. 

Sometimes we used to go to Rosie 
Plunkett’s, Rosie was a washerwoman 
and “tis she’d be glad when anyone 
would give her a hand turning the 
mangle. She used to do a lot of wash- 
ing for the soldiers in Aldborough 
Barracks. 

There was full and plenty in that 
barracks, because the Quarter-masters 
were all billeted there. Often they’d 
give away pigs’ cheeks for nothing; 
not out of charity but because they’d 
have ordered too much and wouldn’t 
want it to be lying about when the 





high-up officers would be going 


round inspecting. 


LD grannies with sons in the sol- 

diers used to go up there to get 
the free pigs’ heads; but Rosie 
Plunkett, on account of doing the 
washing, would get as many pigs’ 
heads as she could carry home— 
along with her bit of pay for the 
washing, ‘you understand. 

“The Man” Talbot and myself 
and Matt used to turn the mangle for 
Rosie; and she’d give us a pig’s cheek 
in return. Then we'd sell it and drink 
the price of it. 

Times are changed. There used be 
wrestling matches in Fren’s Gardens, 
near Ballybough Road. And in the 
summer evenings, and on Sundays, 
the young fellows would play com- 
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mon—hurling they call it now; our 
coats would do us for the goal- 
posts; we’d place them on the ground 
with stones on them. 


MATT was a good hodman. When he 

was with Pemberton’s, the builders, 
he’d do more in half-an-hour than 
the rest would in an hour. The 
master builder, or the foreman, used 
to put him in front to make the rest 
of the men keep up with him. 

Another place where we often went 
drinking was at Hunter’s—a little 
grocery place off Love Lane; they 
hadn’t any licence. I'll say this for 
Matt: though he was very fond of 
the drink, I never heard him cursing 
or swearing. He’d go to Mass, but 
he was no way religious in those 
days. 

He only wanted one thing—the 
drink; he’d never bother with parties 
or dancing or a game of cards; even 
when the rest of us would be going 
he wouildn’t come. Outside the col- 
lege on Clonliffe Road there would 
be games going on during bright 
summer evenings, but he’d never 
come; not even to look on. 

Some of the boys—young men they 
were—used to twist the ropes for the 
girls to skip. The reverend gentlemen 
in the college were a bit “down” on 
that and there was queer running, I 
can tell you, if any of them came out. 


Métr wouldn’t join in the skipping 

either, though ’twas harmless fun. 
But he’d do anything for the drink. 
He’d think nothing of walking out 
to Baldoyle to hold horses for an 
evening; and he often held horses 
for hours outside Carolan’s pub .on 
the Howth Road. 


That’s what Matt would be at 
while we’d be at the wrestling or the 
cards; ah, he was a bit of a granny 
in those days. And we used to tell 
him that, too. 

He’d come back with a half-gallon 
of porter after his evening holding 
the horses; we would all help him to 
drink it. 


WE, I was down in the West for 
a couple of years. The while in 

the country made me a bit lonesome 
because, when I came back, I was 
going around looking for all the old 
pals, or looking for a fight—I was 
always fond of the scrapping. 

“ Where’s Barney?” I used to ask 
the lads—meaning Matt Talbot. 

“Oh, Barney’s a changed man,” 
they used to say and leave it at that. 
But I didn’t believe them. Then one 
evening I was in great fettle, having 
had a fight down at the docks the 
night before and beaten a big navvy, 
twice my size. I was coming along 
up the North Circular when some- 
one says to me: “There’s Barncy 
now, Doyle.” 


SURE enough, there was Matt. And 
wasn’t he looking for me. So off 
we went together. 

“So you're at it again?” says he 
to me. And that was the way he 
saluted me after my two years and 
more away! 

“At what?” says I, letting on 
I didn’t know what he was driving 
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“ At the fighting,” Matt says. 
“And why wouldn’r I?” I asks 
him, 

“ Give it up, Pat—give it up,” says 
he. By this time we had reached 
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Fallon’s pub at the corner of the 
North Circular Road and Margaret 
Place. 

“Come on in with me,” I said. 

“No,” said he. “ You go on in; get 
one glass of whiskey and then come 
on with me.” 

“Come where?” I asked him. 

“Get your glass of whiskey and 
come on,” he ordered me, in the way 
he had of speaking, abrupt-like—he 
never had much to say. I thought 
that he didn’t want to go into 
Fallon’s, that he might be owing 
money or something there. So I went 
in and had the one drink and came 
out again and there was Matt waiting 
for me. 


AND I forgot to ask him where he 

wanted me to go as the two of us 
began to talk about old times, and, 
however it was, I never noticed where 
we were walking until he had me in 
the grounds of Holy Cross College. 
There was a reverend gentleman 


walking up and down reading his 
book. He seemed to know Matt well 
and Matt knew him. 

“ Here he is for you now, Father,” 
said he. “I brought him up to take 
the pledge,” and before I could say 
a word there I was down on my 
knees taking the pledge. And that 
wasn’t all of it; before I could get 
up, or reach over for my hat that I 
had tossed on the grass, Matt says: 

“As you have him now, Father, 
make him go to his duty.” 


"THAT was too much for me. I made 

a grab at the hat, and I missed it; 
but, before another word was said by 
one or other of them, I jumped up 
and cleared off as fast as ever I could, 
leaving my hat on the grass in 
Clonliffe College grounds. 

Matt was very vexed with me for 
running off like that. I didn’t meet 
him for a long time after that—nor 
didn’t want to meet him, I can tell 


you. 





“Cesar Was Ambitious” 
HEN an Automobile Association member was summoned 
for obstructing a narrow street in Wexford, evidence 
against him was given by Constable J. Caesar. 
The Association’s solicitor could not resist a quotation 


from Shakespeare : 


Here the street is narrow : the throng that follows Caesar 
at the heels, of senators, of pretors, common suitors, will 


crowd a feeble man almost to death. ; 
The as was so delighted that he let off the motorist 


with a §s. fine. 


—PETERBOROUGH in the Daily Telegraph. 


SOME people learn traffic laws by accident. 





Is it easier, we may ask, to trace a bad man than a good one, 
and if so, why? 


Human Radar that 
Finds Criminals 


JOHN STEWART COLLIS 


CERTAIN number of men pos- 
A sess the power to divine the 

presence of water, and we call 
them water-diviners. They walk 
along where it is hoped that 
water may reside, holding in the fin- 
gers of both hands a little instru- 
ment, generally a hazel twig, which 
seems to become aiive and twists 
about when there is water to be 
found underneath. 

Water-divining is not easily ex- 
plained and some of the explanations 
advanced by its practitioners have 
been feeble or phoney. Their 
mystery now qualifies as a science 
and has been given the more digni- 
fied name of radiesthesia. 


BEFORE attempting to unravel the 
meaning of that word, let us take 
an example of a successful diviner 
before these days of scientific recog- 
nition. The case of B. Tompkins will 
serve, a nineteenth-century man. 

Tt was at first with great reluctance 
that he acknowledged his gift, which 
he felt as an unwelcome guest dwell- 
ing within him. His description of 
his first experience tallies with the 
experience of others. 

“T was in an orchard,” he writes, 
“where there was no sign of water 


or wells or any indication that water 
existed at ome place more than 
another. 

“After walking a distance of 
eighty yards or thereabouts, I sud- 
denly felt a running or creeping sen- 
sation come into my feet, up both 
legs and through my body, down my 
arms, causing the rod to begin to 
rise in my hands. 

“T gripped it still tighter and kept 
walking, and the feeling became 
stronger, and I felt I was being led 
in a zigzag course, at the same time 
the twig exerting a stronger deter- 
mination to turn over. 

“So strong did this influence 
become that I was powerless to keep 


the twig down, and eventually, after 
proceeding some distance further, it 
attained a vertical position and 


revolved over and over. 

“So great was this sudden and 
unexpected pressure or influence on 
me that I fainted and became very 
ill. I threw the rod away , thinking 
Old Harry was not far off.” 


]? was not till two years after this 

that Tompkins reluctantly yielded 
to using his gift in a professional 
capacity. Meanwhile, he had tested 
himself, hoping nor to be right, but 


Condensed from The Moving Waters (London: Rupert Hart-Davis. 15/-) 
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HUMAN 


RADAR THAT FINDS CRIMINALS 





Diviner-Divine 
THe Rev. T. H. Scanton, M.A., 
rector, Batterstown, County 
Meath, uses a steel wire instead 
of the usual hazel rod. 

“When I discover water,” he 
says, “I get a kind of electric 
shock down my arm. The nearer 
the water is to the surface, the 
stronger is the shock. In that 
way, I am able to advise the 
local quthorities on the depth 
they will have to dig for water.” 
He is also able to detect mineral 
deposits. 


—Irish Times. 








it was no good: “ adopt what course 
I would, my tests always came out 
right ”, and at last he felt compelled 
to become a professional water- 
diviner. Tompkins never failed to find 
water for patrons who called on his 
services, 

The physical distress to which 
Tompkins was subjected when over 
the site of running water is quite 
usual with diviners. We hear of the 
nausea, the headache, the muscular 
spasms, staggers and cold shivers of 
which they are often the victim. - 

We learn of a woman who works 
without a rod because on reaching 
the spot where water runs beneath 
her feet her face becomes contorted 
and her whole body suffers convul- 
sions, reminding us of Miss Penrose, 
who when she was over a silver-mine 
in Canada felt such a knife-like pain 
in her feet that she thought she had 
trodden on a rattlesnake; while some 
dowsers are so sensitive that they do 
their divining from an aeroplane. 


Dowsers have now received the 
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blessing of science and the support 
of Gevernments, with the result that 
more than one officially employed 
practitioner in France has been 
obliged to open offices and form # 
company. 


INS could define dowsing as 

“the tracing of boundaries, mur- 
derers, mines, metals, minerals, and 
hidden sources of water.” He was 
very good at finding gold and was 
put to all manner of tests, when 
golden sovereigns were hidden in 
rooms and even in fields, which he 
always found. 
The scope is still wider now, and 
better organised. It is said that 
the French police regularly call 
in radiesthesists to help baffled detec- 
tives im tracking down mysterious 
criminals, And is it easier, we may 
ask, to trace a bad man than a good 
man, and if so, why? 
Further than their assistance to the 
police is their assistance to doctors in 
diagnosing diseases and bringing 
fresh hope to invalids of whom the 
doctors had despaired. Stranger yet 
is the fact that the modern diviner 
can sometimes find the object with- 
out going to the spot—without leav- 
ing his room! 
The Abbé Mermet could find 
missing people simply by using a 
map of the district where they had 
disappeared and either a photograph 
or an object connected with them, 
and he declared: 
“Since sick organs, whether they 
be those of a man or an animal, do 
mot radiate in the same way as 
healthy ones, I can discover the seat 
and the nature of sickness even from 
a photograph of the sufferer.” 
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FPIMILy, we may take the agreeable 

story of Monsieur Calte, a popu- 
lar Parisian radiesthesist, who tells 
how one morning a girl came to him 
in great distress, for, having fallen 
in love with a man she had 
met on the previous day, she found 
that she had lost his telephone num- 
ber and could not remember his 
mame or address. 

Monsieur Calte, merely requesting 
the girl to concentrate on the thought 
of her lover, spread out a map of 
Paris, and by the help of his pen- 
dulum was able to point to a hotel 
where in fact she found the young 
man that very afternoon. 

Monsieur Calte used a pendulum. 
This is now used more often than 
the time-honoured rod. It gyrates 
clockwise when over the position of 
the object. It is widely employed in 
France by all sorts of people as well 
as the professional diviners; by 
housewives to verify the freshness of 
eggs or the safeness of fungi; by 
collectors of antiques to pick out 
the genuine stuff; by bank managers 
suspecting a forgery; by works 
managers to check the purity of 
metal delivered to their factories; 
and by up-to-date burglars unwill- 
ing to crack a safe without first ascer- 
taining the value of its contents. 


S there a comprehensive explanation 
for all this? I think not. In a for- 
midable and exhaustive work called 
The Physics of the Divining Rod, by 
J. C. Maby and T. B. Franklin, the 


physiological aspect is treated, but 
not the psychological. 

That is to say, the authors feel 
themselves competent to account for 
a good deal of the problem, but not 
the divining from a distance, the trac- 
ing of missing persons, and some of 
the other things I have cited; these 
divinations, they think, can only be 
explained psychologically, including 
perhaps a telepathic interpretation 

There was a time when virtue was 
thought to reside in the indicator 
held in the fingers—the rod. The 
manner in which it insisted upon 
turning over in the man’s fingers 
made it appear as if it were reacting 
on its own. — 

This can be proved to be a fallacy 
by mounting the indicator on a 
mechanical carrier, when it will regis- 
ter no reaction whatever. 

The gift lies in the dowser himself. 
He is sensitive to rays emanating 
from the object: that is why dowsing 
is mow called radiesthesia. His 
reactions result from “a physiologi- 
cal reactivity of living tissues (neuro- 
muscular groups especially) more 
strongly developed in some subjects 
than in others.” 


IF Maby and Franklin are saying, in 

effect, that the dowser is just a 
sensitive plate, it is still open for 
others to maintain, as Ronald 
Mathews asserts, that “he is a radar, 
which sends out a signal and registers 
a response which it has _ itself 
elicited ”, 
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“| LIKE the simple things in life,” said she—“such as 
men.” 
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is associated with death and 

marriage: the first, that of the 
lying-in-state of the Viscountess 
Mountjoy, in 1814, whose husband 
was, two years later, to become Earl 
of Blessington; the second, the pre- 
sentation to his friends, by the Earl, 
of the relict of Captain Farmer as the 
newly-wedded Marguerite, Countess 
of Blessington. 

Her house in London was after- 
wards to become the centre of 
literary and artistic attraction, and of 
her Mirabeau wrote: “ She will draw 
wit out of a fool; she strikes with 
such address the chords of self-love 
that she gives unexpected vigour and 
agility to fancy, and electrifies a body 
that appears non-electric.” 

The wedding took place four years 
after the death, and midway in the 
interval Madden tells us of “ a dinner 
party at the house in Henrietta 
Street, at which Thomas Moore was 
a guest, when his lordship seemed to 
have entirely recovered his spirits ”. 

Probably his grief for the loss of 
his first wife was not to be measured 
by the cost of her funeral ceremonial 
—bétween £3,000 and £4,000—when 
one of the principal rooms was fitted 
up for the occasion at enormous cost, 
the body having been brought from 
London, attended by six professional 


Nz 10 Henrietta Street, Dublin, 
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mourners who “ remained in attend- 
ance in the chamber in becoming 
attitudes admirably regulated ”, while 
visitors were introduced by “the 
London undertaker ” to “ walk round 
the catafalque, . . . covered with a 
velvet pall of the finest texture 
embroidered in gold and silver”. 


E stay of Lady Blessington here 

after her marriage appears to have 
been very brief. She went with her 
husband to London, after a visit to 
the Tyrone estates, and thence to 
Italy. 

Lord Blessington died in 1829, and 
the house was sold to Tristram 
Kennedy, who closed up the porte 
cochére and made the _hall-door 
entrance in the middie of the man- 
sion—thus destroying the &ne dining- 
room. 

—Wrmotr Harrison, Memorable 

Dublin Houses. 











Would you give up a job that kept you away for long 
periods from wife and family? As far as Connolly ts 
concerned, the answer is in the negative ! 


He Has the Celebrities 
on His Plate 


JOHN SANDILANDS 


TLLIAM CONNOLLY, a forty- 

four-year-old Liverpool Irish- 

man, has been travelling the 
oceans taking photographs for 
twenty-two years. He has made 
more than 400 Atlantic crossings. 

His job is to get a picture record 
of the journey for the benefit of pas- 
sengers. 

Once he was photographing a 
wealthy woman passenger in the 
first-class restaurant of the liner 
Doric while a strong sea was running. 
The ship rolled; and Connolly was 
thrown against the table. He managed 
to keep his feet but, to his horror, 
his clip-on bow-tie fell straight into 
the woman’s soup. 

Connolly retrieved the tie, wiped 
it on a table-napkin and snapped it 
back on. By the time the ship was 
on an even keel, he was blandly 
focussing once more. “ The woman 
was repairing her make-up and she 
didn’t see a thing,” Connolly remem- 
bers, “ but I never wore a clip-on tie 
at sea again.” 


His employers are Ocean Pictures, a 

Southampton firm with a photo- 
graphic concession from the Cunard 
Company. Three of the firm’s photo- 


graphers travel in each Cunard trans- 
atlantic liner. 

To avoid visa and currency diffi- 
culties in foreign ports, they are 
signed on as crew at a nominal wage 
of 1t/- a month. On an average 
Atlantic crossing, the team takes 
between 2,000 and 3,000 pictures, all 
of which are processed overnight on 
board and put en show the following 
day. 

An important part of the camera- 
men’s task is to get publicity pictures 
of celebrities. Frequently this calls 
for a great deal of patience and 
diplomacy. 

When Jennifer Jones, the American 
film star, crossed to England in the 
Queen Elizabeth, she refused to sit 
for a photograph, and stayed in her 
cabin except at meal times. 

In the restaurant she sat by a large 
pillar, and each time a photographer 
turned his camera towards her, she 
disappeared behind the obstruction. 
Connolly solved the problem with 3 
long-range lens at the far end of the 
room. When she saw the pictures, 
Jennifer laughed and ordered several 
copies. 

Once, when the Duke and Duchess 
of Windsor were making the cross 
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ing, Connolly got permission to 
take a picture of them dining with 
Lord Beaverbrook. 

The party was looking rather 
serious, and he was anxious for a 
smiling shot. He decided that the 
usual formula, “ Say cheese!” was a 
little too vulgar for such company. 

With a flash of inspiration, he told 
the group, “Say Cheshire!” The 
whole party burst into daughter and 
Connolly took a picture that brought 
congratulations from the Duke and a 
large order for prints the following 
day. 

On one trip two years ago, Bing 
Crosby spent most of his time in the 
Queen Mary's darkroom, talking 
photography. When the ship reached 
New York, Connolly and his col- 
leagues gave him a pictorial record 
of his crossing as a present for his 
wife, Dixie Lee. To their surprise, 
he was close to tears as the gift was 
made. 

It was not until a week later, when 
the news of Dixie Lee’s death was 
announced, that they and the rest of 
the world knew that the crooner had 
hurried home to be at her side in 
the last stages of her illness. 


‘THE Ocean Pictures photographers 

are the only professionals allowed 
to take pictures in the Cunard ves- 
sels. On docking, their darkroom 
becomes the target of newspaper 
cameramen seeking exclusive ship- 
board photographs. 

When Winston Churchill travelled 
to America in the Queen Mary two 
years ago, Connolly got some pictures 
of a brief visit which the Prime 
Minister made to a ship’s party. 

On arrival in New York, the dark- 


room was besieged by American 
mnewspapermen. “I had some wander- 
ful pictures,” Connolly says sadly, 
“but they wanted only one thing—a 
shot of Churchill fo a paper hat. 
They refused to believe that he had 
only paid a dignified courtesy visit 
to the party.” 

Connolly has found statesmen and 
politicians among his easiest sub- 
jects. “They know their best pro- 
files and most flattering poses almost 
as well as film stars.” 


QN more than one occasion, the 

master-at-arms—the ship’s security 
chief—has been indebted to the sea- 
going photographers. During a cruise 
in the Mauretania, a woman claimed 
that a diamond bracelet had been 
stolen from her cabin while she was 
at dinner. An immediate search of the 
ship was begun. 

When the news reached them, 
Connoily and his colleagues developed 
the pictures they had taken at the 
time when the “ theft” occurred. In 
a group of diners, they identified the 
owner of the bracelet: an enlarge- 
ment showed the. bracelet on her 
wrist. The “robbery” was an 
attempt to get compensation from the 
shipping company. 

Apart from a break during the war 
years, Connolly has been almost con- 
stantly afloat from then on. Since 
1946, when the Queen Elizabeth 
resumed her regular runs across the 
Atlantic, he has seen his wife and two 
children for only twenty-four hours _ 
at a time between trips, apart from 
a few weeks’ holiday during refits. 

Luxury cruises have provided him 
with many unusual experiences. 
Three years ago in New York, when 
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he was due to leave in the Caronia 
for an eight months’ cruise, he 
planned to join the ship early. But 
he mistook the departure time for 
twelve noon instead of the previous 
midnight; he arrived on the deserted 
dockside twenty minutes after the 
ship had left. 


liner was due at Los Angeles a 
fortnight later. To meet it, he 
travelled right across the States in a 
long-distance coach—the cheapest 
form of transport available. 

“TI had very little money, and all 
my luggage was on board. I walked 
up the gang-plank at Los Angeles 
with only a dirty shirt in a paper 


bag. The journey had taken me four 
days and four nights ” 

When the Laconia was in the West 
Indies in 1935, Connoliy was 
awakened in the small hours of the 
morning by hoarse yells from the 
opposite bunk. He rose to find his 
partner, Bert Aylward, struggling 
with a flying fish. 

In the warm, tropical night Aylward 
had gone to bed wearing only his 
pyjama trousers. He had left his 
porthole wide open. The fish had 
landed on his bare stomach. 

The two photographers made capi- 
tal out of their discomfiture by peg- 
ging out the fish and selling photo- 
graphs of it to the passengers. 


& 


On the Scent of Famous Men 

CENTS have played important réles in history. 

Napoleon, who bathed his head and shoulders in Eau 
de Cologne by way of preparation for the rigours of cam- 
paigning, used 162 bottles of Cologne during the three 
months in 1806 when he defeated the Prussians. 

The Roman emperors were prodigal in the use of per- 
fumes, and demanded exotic scents in large quantities from 
the Oriental countries under their domination. For one 
Roman festival, Nero spent 4,000,000 sesterces on the 


fragrance of roses. 


So particular was Henry VIII with the perfume he used 
that he had his own private formula. Louis XIV was 
described as “ The sweetest smelling monarch I have ever 
seen” by the French writer, Fournier. 

Some noted psychologists have recommended the use of 
the proper fragrance by men, claiming that it has a certain 
inspiring effect, not only in their social engagements but 
in the successful carrying out of their work. 


—H. J. W. 


* 


MIDDLE-AGED man is merely a young man with 


experience. 


—Lynn DOYLE. 
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Tales of the 32 Counties 





They're Sitting 
on a Coal Mine 
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[URBAN COUNCILLOR BRIAN O’Don- 

nell believes Tipperary folk are 
sitting on wealth and doing nothing 
about it. He says: 
“There’s coal in 
our fields.” And he 
has persuaded the council to ask the 
Minister for Industry and Commerce 
for a geological survey. 

The reasons Councillor O’Donnell 
gives are: — 

1. An Indian geologist working on 
a post-graduate course for an English 


TIPPERARY 


university volunteered him the in- C 


formation after making surveys in 
Tipperary. 

2. At the beginning of the century 
a local man, William Sadleir, dis- 
covered coal eight feet down and 
began to dig it out. But as a mine 
was not sanctioned by law he was 
stopped. 

3. Many of the older people re- 
member coal being mined in a small 
way unknown to the police. 

Councillor O’Donnell added: “On 
my rambles I have found that the 
belief in the presence of coal here is 
deeply rooted in tradition. Tradition 
is seldom wrong.” 

—Sunday Express. 


G 2ORGE BERNARD SHAW OWED 

much to the kindliness of Sir 

Robert Shaw, who was a distant 
relative of his. 

DUBLIN Sir Robert Shaw, of 

Terenure, was a magis- 


trate and a Deputy-Lieutenant for 
County Dublin. 

George Bernard’s grandfather, 
Bernard, was a prominent Dublin 
solicitor, His wife, Frances Carr, 
daughter of the Rector of Kilmacow, 
was married to him at the age of 
nineteen, She had a large family of 
thirteen, of whom eleven survived. 
Her eighth child, George Carr, was 
the father of George Bernard. 

About 1820 the partner of Bernard 
the solicitor absconded with £50,000, 
the shock of which brought about the 
early demise of Bernard (1826), leav- 
ing the widow and her eleven child- 
ren in straitened circumstances. 

Sir Robert gave her a cottage and 
provided for the education of her 
children. She lived in Terenure for 
a further forty-five years. 

—BriaN Mac GI0.tA PHApRaIc, 

B.A. History of Terenure 
(Veritas Co.). 


OLONEL CHARLES LINDBERG HELPED 
to select the site for Shannon 
Airport. With Mr. Juan Tripps, 
President of Pan 
American Airways, 
and high - ranking 
officers of the Irish Army, he had 
been invited to help in finding the 
most suitable place along the coast. 

They began at Clifden, County 
Galway, and after looking at several 
likely locations all down along the 
coast, the tired party were thinking 
of calling it a day as they approached 
Limerick. At a spot within a short 
distance from Bunratty Castle they 
stopped their cars and climbed on to 
the ditch to look out on the 
Shannon estuary. 

Mr, Trippe said: “ This is the 
place.” The first scheduled plane to 
fly the Atlantic touched down on the 
new airbase on an October afternoon, 
1945. 

—ARTHUR J. QuINLAN in Ireland 
of the Welcomes. 
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They are very well-behaved. They know that if they were 
not, no man would ever marry them ! 


Senoritas on Parade 


H. V. MORTON 


gan to take seats as if for a noc- 

turnal pageant or procession. 
Every pavement chair was occupied. 
Into the main avenues thousands of 
men and women came from a hun- 
dred tributaries, by underground, bus 
and on foot, to stroll about and walk 
up and down, and down and up. 

This was the nightly paseo, that 
queer relic of the seventeenth cen- 
tury when the aristocracy took the 
air in the evening along the Paseo 
del Prado. I tried six or seven cafés 
before I was able to pounce on a 
vacated seat from which I could 
watch this parade. 

There was nothing vulgar about 
it, no cat-calls or whistles, or obvious 
casual encounters; on the other hand 
no women would have put on those 
neat little frocks, black patent leather 
shoes, and have made sure that their 
hair was looking right, had they not 
expected to be noticed and admired. 

No doubt they were, but they did 
not seem conscious of it. If they 
heard a compliment they did not turn 
round and smile: they passed on in 
the lamplight, often three or four 
together, heads well up, backs 
straight, dignified and serious. 


W HEN darkness fell Madrid be- 


MY friend and I dined at a small 
restaurant. We ordered lango- 


stinos, which are Dublin Bay prawns, 
cold in mayonnaise, tournedos with 
mushrooms and port wine sauce, and 
fraises du bois flavoured with orange 
juice. We drank a pale dry sherry 
and a red wine of La Rioja. 

“TIT haven’t seen such well-dressed 
crowds in any European capital since 
the last war,” I said. 

“Ah, but you must remember,” 
replied my friend, “that every 
Spaniard is at heart a grandee, and 
his last economy would be in out- 
ward show. Thousands of the well- 
dressed men you’ve noticed tonight, 
wearing well-cut suits and shoes 
made by hand in Majorca, have only 
one suit and they go back to a bed- 
sittingroom. You may be as poor as 
a church mouse in Spain, but you 
must put up a show. It’s the same 
with the girls. They are not expen- 
sively dressed, but they are very neat. 
Salaries are desperately low, so low 
that Spaniards who can’t get into 
some racket or other, or pull down a 
sinecure job, have to take on extra 
work, like teaching languages, in their 
spare time. I know a man who has 
six different jobs!” 

“Shall! I see the 


awful poverty 


which people abroad are told exists 
here?” 

“No, not this year. You see, we’ve 
had two good harvests. The trouble 


Condensed from A Stranger in Spain (London: Methuen & Co., Ltd. 18/-) 
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RANCISCO GOYA had a violent temper. His portrait in old age is 

that of a terrifying old man in a Bolivar hat, an incorrigible old 
Scrooge. The story that he threw a plaster cast at Wellington during 
a sitting in Madrid is not generally credited, but there seems nothing 
improbable about it. 

Wellington disliked sitting to artists, who, he believed, could 
never be trusted with military details, and he once called back Sir 
Thomas Lawrence and briskly ordered him to correct a sword. If 
he had behaved in this way with Goya the aged curmudgeon, who 
in his day had painted the Bourbons in all their decaying splendour, 
would not have received lying down a disparaging comment from a 
trumpery foreign general. 

Unfortunately for the story, a note in the handwriting of a 
member of the Goya family on the back of the strangely ethereal 
Wellington in the British Museum suggests that this sketch was the 
basis for the three oil paintings of Wellington by Goya: the eques- 
trian portrait which can be seen in @psley House, Piccadilly; the 
portrait with the hat, now in the United States; and the hatless 
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& portrait on loan to the National Portrait Gallery. 
In all these we look at a delightfully novel Wellington who might 
have had a Spanish grandmother. 


- pol Ln OLD LI) 


—H. V. Morton. 
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with Spain is that she has no fat 
stored away. She lives from harvest 
to harvest. A bad harvest and the 
country is on the bread line. The 
poverty stories that everyone has read 
were written two years ago after a 
run of bad harvests. Also, the Euro- 
pean press loves to exaggerate 
Spanish difficulties. You will never 
convince the average Spaniard that 
the foreign editors of some of the 
best known English newspapers are 
not secret Communists.” 

“Is Franco popular?” 

“No one is ever popular_in Spain. 
It’s an old Spanish custom! Franco 
is respected for having ended the 
Civil War and for having got Spain 
to work again, and in my opinion his 
feat in steering the country through 
post-war Europe is a miracle. I think 
it would be right to say that the 
average man admires Franco—as 





much as any Spaniard can admire 
any other Spaniard—as an honest 
man, but as always in Spain, the 
people round him, who began by 
doing good, have done well. All Gov- 
ernments in this country feather their 
own nests and everybody knows it.” 

“What is Franco like?” 

“He’s a soldier, and a God-fear- 
ing one like Cromwell. The sword in 
one hand and a holy relic in the 
other. Actually he would have been 
perfectly happy in a garrison town. 
He has no dynastic ambitions. He 
has no son. His only daughter is 
married and he lives a quiet domestic 
life with his wife. He isn’t a dictator 
in the European sense at all. He’s 
just a soldier who has put down a 
rebellion and proclaimed military law 
and intends to see the law kept.” 

“What do you think of the 
future?” 











pots of Inés Musiez. 





‘THE story of the first American wheat is a pleasant one. It is that 
Pizarro’s sister-in-law, a keen gardener named Inés Mufiez, was 
one day winnowing a barrow of rice that had come from Spain. 
Noticing a few grains of wheat which had fallen in by mistake, she 
picked them out and planted them in flower-pots with as much 
sol:citude as though she were planting shoots of mignonette or basil; 
and in time the wheat harvests of Peru could be traced to the flower- 








“Can anyone in the world think 
of the future? The future of Spain 
is anyone’s guess. People in Eng!and 
and America don’t realise that the 
late Don Alfonso XIII never abdi- 
cated. He just cleared out and went 
into exile. Spain is really a monarchy 
without a king. Franco is the Head 
of the State and he is pledged to 
bring back a king some day.” 

We talked about Spanish women. 
I told him that the thousands of 
senoritas I had seen that night wan- 
dering about freely in the streets 
did not tally with the still accepted 
idea that women in Spain were 
closely guarded. 

“All that began to go during the 
Republic,” he said, “and the Civil 
War ended it. At one time during the 
War, when Franco’s troops were be- 
sieging Madrid, they were opposed 
by a battalion of women who opened 
fire on them with rifles and machine 
guns.” 

“What happened 
Spanish gallantry?” 

“Well, as a matter of fact,” he 


to the old 


replied, “I don’t think the girls 
were fired on when they were run- 
ning away! Why I mentioned this is 
to show you that a country can’t go 
through what Spain has experienced 
and still keep its women in purdah. 
Women were given the vote and they 
still have it. The Republic allowed 
divorce, but the Church has, of 
course, now put a stop to that. The 
duenna is a more or less spiritual 
inhibition, a kind of ghostly presence. 
I'd say that women in Spain today 
are very much as they were in Vic- 
torian England. There was a time in 
England when it was not done to 
dine alone with a man or to travel 
alone in a hansom with him. It’s like 
that here. Girls are well-behaved. 
They know that if they weren’t, no 
man would ever marry them! And 
marriage and a large family is the 
dream of every normal Spanish 
female. Having married, she then dis- 
appears from life and begins to rule 
her family. The only people in Spain 
more powerful than the mothers are 
the grandmothers.” 
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Spaniards must be among the greatest eaters of shell-fish in 
the world, and one of the best-organised things in Spain is the 
rapid transport of fish from the coast to all the inland places. 
Even during the height of summer one eats shell-fish in Madrid 
that was landed only the day before at some coastal port. 
—H. V. Morton. 
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Your cup of tea may contain blends from sixteen different 


gardens 


Tea Tasters in Tall Hats 


QUIDNUNC 


= R. McCuLiaGu,” I said over 

M the phone, “I understand you 

are a tycoon of the tea world. 

Can you tell me what all this 

brouhaha about tea prices really 
means, please?” 

“TI can tell you something about 
it, but not on the phone,” Mr. Hugh 
McCullagh answered courteously. 
“Why don’t you come up to the 
office and we can discuss it?” 

Off I rushed to the Thomas Street 
area. Past a Georgian facade, I found 
my mentor in an office that might 
have housed Mr. Micawber in his 
working days, solid with teak and 
mahogany furniture. I repeated my 
question to Mr. McCullagh. 


. FORGIVE me,” he said, “but we’re 
having a testing today. Would 
you like to see it?” 

He led me into a high-ceilinged 
room with a skylight running its 
entire length. “Tea-tasting demands 
perfect daylight,” he explained. 

Twenty-two teabow!s and twenty- 
two infusers were lined up in a row; 
but the starter’s bell, which goes after 
the tea has infused for six minutes, 
had not yet rung, so Mr. McCullagh 
busied himself with dry samples. 

He felt their texture, examined the 
leaf, and buried his nese in them, 
inhaling like a wine connoisseur. 

Of one, he said: “ That’s a good, 


Condensed from 


hard, wiry tea! It’s a flowering 
Orange Pekoe; used to be widely 
drunk in the West of Ireland—some 
of the most critical palates in these 
islands there.” 


"THe bel! went. Mr. McCullagh and 


one of his assistants poured the 
tea from the infusers into the bowls, 
and sniffed like gundogs in the empty 
infusers. Then they took two ladle- 
like spoons, dipped, and supped. 

“Supped” is the only word that 
serves, for one taster made a noise 
like a locomotive letting off steam 
with each taste, while the sound from 
the other was like cotton ripping 
apart. “Part of the technique,” said 
Mr. McC., between sups. 

I had- noticed a large stainless 
steel receptacle, similar to the kind 
usually found beside dentists’ chairs. 
It was used for the same purpose. 

Tasters do not swallow the tea— 
they wouldn’t have the cubic capa- 
city, since they test as many as 250 
samples a day—hence the dental 
equipment. 

Tasters have their own jargon. Of 
one unsatisfactory sample, Mr. McC. 
said: “ It isn’t there at all this morn- 
ing!” 


S we toured the warehouse, I 
learned that the Irish palate lost 
its taste for individual teas during 
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the war years; nowadays the major 
demand here is for ready-packed pro- 
prietorial teas. 

I saw one of these being blended 
by an expert, who worked like- an 
artist mixing colours, using teas from 
sixteen gardens to make one blend. 

Later, I saw 1,600 pounds of this 
tea being mixed in a huge electrically- 
powered blender. 

Workers in the tea trade, it seems, 
do not get restless. In this firm, which 
was founded in 1782 and has re- 
mained in the same premises ever 
since, there are four men whose total 
service Covers 200 years. 

The sense of continuity was em- 
phasised when I saw a glossy topper, 
as good as new, that had been worn 
by a director of the 1860s. And there 
was a ledger, of 1,500 pages impec- 
cable copperplate, without a single 
blot, that ran from 1890 to 1895. 
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[Xt was a cultured trade, too. Upstairs 

I saw boxes of ancient books, and 
noticed in passing that our r9th- 
century tea merchants read, among 
others, Socrates, Shakespeare and 
Smollett. 

In the carpenter’s shop I saw an 
even older relic—a three-foot length 
of Dublin water main, made of 
Scotch Fir, with a bore of 1 inches 
through the middle. It had been dug 
out during renovations. The house 
carpenter told me that it was 300 
years old, and went into ecstasies 
over the perfect symmetry of the 
bore. 

It was all so fascinating and Dick- 
ensian that I’m afraid I forgot to 
pursue the question of world tea 
markets; but I will know, the next 
time I am offered a cup of Lapsang 
Souchong, just the right sort of tast- 
ing noises to make. 





Why No Poems to a 


Cat ? 


HO can measure the happiness that the cat, the dog and 
the horse have bestowed on the human race? And yet, 
there has been more poetry written about birds than about 


cats, dogs and horses. 


In presence of a bird the poet is in a trance of happiness: 








in presence of a cat, he seldom loses himself in ecstasy. 
Like Gray, he remains humorously critical—proof that his 
pleasure is not of the supreme sort. Keats could not have 
written an ode to a cat in phrases as passionate as those he 
addressed to a nightingale. 

Perhaps it is the cat’s voice that makes such ecstatic 
celebration difficu!:. Shelley, again, however much he might 
have loved dogs, could never have hailed a dog in images 
80 lovely as those in which he hailed a skylark. 

I conclude from this that there is a prosaic element in 
our love of cats and dogs. They give us what might be 
called fireside pleasures, whereas the birds give us the 
pleasures of an Earthly Paradise. 

—RoserRT LynD. 


A Mirror will always cause a woman to pause to reflect. 
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“ I cannot think of any Rugby full-back,” writes the author, 
“who has been cursed more times during his career by 





Englishmen, Scotsmen and Welshmen ! ” 


Magician of the Rugby Pitch 


J. B. G. THOMAS 


ILLIAM ERNEST CRAWFORD was 
the greatest full-back ever to 
represent Ireland. 

Several of my friends who played 
for Wales swear he was a ventrilo- 
quist, since oftentimes they heard 
strange noises in a variety of accents 
emanating from his direction, and in- 
ducing them to pass to other players 
who were in a less favourable posi- 
tion, and some distance away. 

Since the “ voices” could not have 
travelled thirty yards or so, the 
caller must have been Crawford him- 
self, although he never admitted this. 

There is one story that two three- 
quarters were racing up to him, offer- 
ing little opportunity for him to 
prevent a try. However, when they 
got near the defending Irishman, 
Crawford shouted out of the side of 
his mouth: “Pass, pass!” and the 
one threequarter, thinking it was his 
fellow calling for the ball, slung out 
a pass. Crawford, expecting this, 
dashed in between them to intercept 
and bang the ball down-field into 
touch, much to the chagrin of the 
attackers. 

All who played against Crawford 
regarded him as an “octopus”, for 
he was almost impossible to pass, and 
rarely could anyone place a kick out 
of his reach. His magnificent sense 


Condensed from Great Rugby Players (London: Stanley Paul & Co., Ltd. 12/6) 








of position and his unorthodox man- 
nerisms enabled him to worry and 
harass attackers and draw them to 
him like a magnet. 


RAWFORD often encouraged the 

Irish players in front of him to 
action by hurling a running commen- 
tary of abuse at them! They were 
never offended, but it generally pro- 
duced the stimulating results re- 
quired. In order not to hear Craw- 
ford’s abuse they put more energy 
into their play. Cross-talk, however, 
between Crawford and Clinch dur- 
ing any lull in the game was enough 
to frighten the life out of any young 
player in either side. 
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[NTIL the selection of Vivian Evans 
for Wales against Ireland in 1954, 
Crawford was one of the oldest full- 
backs ever to be capped for the first 
time by his country. It was against 
England at Dublin in February, 1920, 
at the age of twenty-eight, when most 
International players of those days 
were thinking of retiring. 

It was the first of thirty ap- 
peatances for his country, and he 
played his last match against Wales 
at Belfast in 1927, at the age of 
thirty-five. 

Before his début in 1920 the critics 
said he was far too old. By the end 
of the match with England those 
same critics were singing his praises 
loudly. His English opponents were 
amazed by his determined tackling, 
superb positional play, accurate kick- 
ing and splendid covering. 


DURING World War I, Rugby was 

almost completely suspended. Little 
was done to revive it until October, 
1919. This left barely three months 
before the International series proper 
was resumed. The Irish selectors 
must have had a weird time collect- 
ing a team. 

It was a foregone conclusion that 
they would not defeat England, and 
it was a matter of how many points 
would be scored against them. Still 
R. A. (“ Dicky ”) Lloyd was there to 
lead the side, with Dr. Tom Wallace, 
Dr. W. J. (“ Bill”) Roach, and a few 
other braves. 

Indeed they frightened the living 





W. WAKEFIELD, the English 
* Rugby international, wrote | 
of Crawford at the time they 
were playing against each other: | 
“Though Crawford is the 
most cheery companion off the 
field he has always seemed to me 
sinister during a game, a kind of 
brooding intelligence, directing | 
the play, crouching and waiting 
like a spider for the unfortunate 
man who has to try to pass him.” 








daylights out of their opponents. 
With only thirty minutes left for 
play Ireland were leading by eleven 
points; but the forwards cracked 
under the tremendous strain, and 
England won 14-II. 

Such was Crawford’s introduc- 
tion to International football, and he 
went from strength to strength. 
Throughout his International career 
it is said that he had only one bad 
match—against England at Belfast in 
1924. 

Crawford was suffering from lum- 
bago, and such was his pain that he 
attempted to withdraw from the 
match. However, poignant pleas by 
members of the Irish committee per- 
suaded him to play. 

Crawford played badly, as one 
would expect. Whet was more unfor- 
tunate, the selectors dropped him for 
the next match, against Scotland! 
However, Crawford was back in the 
team for the following match, and 
until he retired he never missed 
another game for Ireland. 
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KNOWLEDGE often consists of having a secretary who 
knows where to find a thing. 
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Men, Women and Marriage 
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Are Universities 
For Women ? 
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WV OMEN UNDERGRADUATES DO NOT FIT 

into university life. They frustrate 
it; and the giving of Art degrees to 
women is wasteful. They could be 
doing more useful things, such as 
learning how to cook. 

More useful to the career girl would 
be some form of university applied 
training. Few employers will train a 
girl for fear of losing her as soon as 
she is able to be of any use. 

The fact is that, on marriage, most 
girls soon stop going out to work, if 
indeed they have not already found 
that they have no stomach for such 
junior posts as they are given on first 
employment. 

I will not deny, however, that 
many women graduates have led use- 
ful lives as intellectuals. 

—“Sans SERIF” in Trinity News. 


Romantic Illusion 

T MAY SURPRISE LOVERS AND OTHERS 

to learn that an X is not symbolic 
of love, even though it did once have 
something to do with a kiss. 

The drawing of X’s originated with 
the practice of using the sign of St. 
Andrew—the shape of the cross on 
which he was crucified—as a pledge 
of good faith when signing legal 
documents. 

It was regarded in much the same 
way as a modern seal and no docu- 
ment was considered valid until the 
signer had affixed the mark of St. 
Andrew and kissed it as a pledge of 


trust. 


—Home Topics. 





Winning a Man 

ONE OF THE MOST PERSISTENT MYTHS 
of love is that which maintains 

that a man, once he is taken with a 

woman, is intrigued in the degree 

that she affects indifference towards 

him. 

The truth, of course, is that while 
such indifference, whether hcnest or 
assumed, may actually contrive to 
keep him stepping lively for a short 
spurt, it very soon thereafter causes 
him suddenly to halt and get out of 
the race altogether. 

The clever woman, desiring to en- 
snare a man, realises that the best 
way to get him is to throw away all 
the traditional feminine weapons and 
subterfuges and frankly and ovenly, 
yet charmingly, tell him that she likes 
him. The man thus handled, all folk- 
lore to the contrary, is won—and 
absolutely. 

—GEORGE JEAN NATHAN. 


Yielding Little Darling 


OULD YOU MARRY A WOMAN WHO 

always agreed with you? Can you 
tolerate the picture of the yielding 
little darling who will inevitably 
agree? If so, you are still in the 
kindergarten stage. 

Surely the function of a woman is 
to inspire, to sympathise, to encour- 
age, to comfort when necessary and, 
above all, to stand at one’s side as 
an intelligent companion whose judg- 
ment is worth listening to, whose 
views are worth seeking, whose 
approval is worth winning 

—J. C. B. in The Advocate. 





Memo to Husbands 


["’s not such expected virtues as 

strength or will power or effi- 

ciency at earning that endear you 

to your wife and daughters. It’s 

the unexpected virtue of gallantry. 
—James J. O'REILLY. 
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Are You a Perfect Wife? 
you constantly refer to your husband’s bad habits in 
company? 
Do you continue to sulk after he apologises? 


Do you brood all day over a grievance and bring it up 
when he comes home, no matter how tired he is? 

When you’ve proved your point in argument, do you 
keep digging it up? 

Do you always complain about ash-dropping, even though 
you know it’s a habit and not intentional? 

Are you always grumbling about the housekeeping 
money ? 

Are you intolerant about his idea on how to treat the 
children? 

Are you always bringing up his past lapses? 

Do you keep a mental list of his shortcomings? 

Are you convinced you're always in the right? 

Are you always telling him how much you've done for 
him? 

Do you take part in grumbling, anti-husband sessions 
with other wives? 


ANSwers: If you answer yes to the twelve ques- 
tions, you’re a Grade I shrew; if yes to eight or more, 
you're a nagger. If you answer no (honestly) to six or more 
and you're heading that way—be careful. If you answer no 








(honestly) to all twelve, you’re the perfect wife. 








Love versus Glamour 


[N THE Two worps, love AND glamour, 
are two opposing philosophies of 
life. 

The glamour girl of the magazine 
covers is an unreal abstraction. She 
is not a girl but a body. She is not a 
human being whose span of life is 
three score years and ten, but a tran- 
sitory being whose life will end as 
soon as her glamour ceases to attract. 

The Christian must be not less 
interested in physical beauty than his 
pagan neighbour, but more so. He 
has reason to be, for physical beauty 
for him is not merely something 
valuable in itself, but also something 


that reflects and praises the beauty 
of God. 

When you find two old persons 
who have loved each other deeply, 
long, and through many trials, you 
find that they have really become 
one thing. They really have one mind, 
one heart. They cannot be lonely 
again till death parts them, and then 
only for a little time. 

Those old people have achieved 
this thing themselves, and their 
passion was part of the process of 
achievement. They have given their 
lives a depth and richness and full- 
ness which can never be taken from 
them. 

—I.C. 
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An Englishman’s play, St. Patrick For Ireland, was the 
first drama which contained elements of Irish tradition and 


feeling 


Master of the Revels 


WILLIAM SMITH CLARK 


founder of the Irish stage. 

He was a well-known dancing 
master at Gray’s Inn Lane, London, 
and Viscount Wentworth, the Lord 
Deputy, brought him to Ireland in 
1633 and made him a gentleman of 
the household at Dublin Castle. 

Ogilby decided that the city with 
its numerous officials and courtly 
upper class offered an ideal audience 
for a professional playhouse such as 
had not yet been erected outside of 
London. 

Obtaining Wentworth’s blessing, 
and perhaps financial support, he 
undertook “great preparations and 
disbursements in building a new 
theatre, stocking and bringing over a 
Company of Actors and Musicians, 
and settling them in Dublin”. 


‘THE severity of the plague in 

London closed the theatres there 
from May, 1636, to October, 1637. 
Ogilby, therefore, could procure 
experienced actors who were glad to 
find employment. He seems to have 
drawn from several London com- 
panies—certainly from those at the 
Fortune and Red Bull theatres. 

He located his theatre in Werburgh 
Street, close to the Castle. It was “a 
pretty little theatre”. Ogilby had 


Jiu Ocrisy, a Scot, is the true 


Condensed from The Early Irish Stage (Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 30/-) 


reason to think his clientele similar 
to the audiences of the London 
“private” theatres, such as the 
Phoenix or Salisbury Court. Hence 
he planned a playhouse of like struc- 
tural arrangements and small capacity 
—accommodating, say, three to four 
hundred people. 

Wentworth became so impressed 
with Ogilby’s enterprise that he 
appointed him Master of the Revels 
in Ireland. 


© London plague also provided 

Ogilby with the talents of the 
most prominent living English play- 
wright, James Shirley. 

Trained as a Protestant cleric, 
Shirley embraced the Catholic faith. 
About 1625 he turned dramatist and 
soon attained popularity. In 1636, 
when he could not for the time being 
market his wares in England, he 
moved to Dublin. 

Shirley was a major contribution to 
Ireland’s first theatre. His facile pen 
supplied the majority of the new 
plays which the Werburgh Street 
audience enjoyed up to his departure 
for London in 1640. 

Many of his eight prologues which 
Shirley preserved in print lamented 
the feeble support accorded to the 
new theatre by the Dubliners, and 
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the lack of taste which they thereby 
evidenced, 

His comments reflected the current 
dilemma of the Dublin theatre. For 
its full prosperity it should have 
attracted the commoners, and yet it 
could not do so to any considerable 
extent, because it had been too 
frankly designed as a fashionable 
resort for the gentry, and the gov- 
ernmental coterie. 


SOMETIME in 1€39 Shirley gave to 

the Dubiin playhouse a composi- 
tion that disclosed the impact of the 
Irish environment upon him. For this 
work he chose as the main theme one 
of the most significant events in 
Ireland’s history—the arrival of St. 
Patrick and the subsequent con- 
version of the royal family to 
Christianity. 

Shirley’s tragicomedy, St. Patrick 
for Ireland, includes four miraculous 
episodes from the ancient lore re- 
lating to the saint. The fourth and 
most bizarre must have taxed the 
skill of Werburgh Street stagecraft. 


ABcuHimacus, the king’s magician, 
summons serpents to attack the 
sleeping St. Patrick, and in answer 


“the creeping executioners” come 
on stage. Waking all of a sudden, St. 
Patrick orders the reptiles off, and 
they glide away. 

Because Shirley depicted the per- 

sonages of pre-Christian Ireland as in- 
decent or hypocritical or treacherous, 
it has been claimed that he meant to 
disparage the ancient Irish race and 
culture in order to pander to a pre- 
vailing anti-Irish attitude in his 
theatre patrons. 
_ His characterisations, however, 
merely follow the crude conven- 
tionalism of contemporary English 
literature when it treated of all sorts 
of pagan folk brought into conflict 
with Christianity. The virtue of the 
true faith was supposed to be the 
better emphasised if its opponents in 
general were portrayed as, to use 
Shirley’s phrase, “ self-loving natures, 
prison’d in mists and errors”. 


[Ns the case of St. Patrick the holy 

man speaks out in prophecies 
which should have stirred all true 
Irish hearts among the playgoers. 

The saint gives his benediction to 
the young Irish prince Conallus with 
this promise of his country’s future 
eminence : 


Your crown shall flourish, and your blood possess 
The throne you shall leave glorious : this nation 
Shall in a fair succession thrive, and grow 

Up the world’s academy, and disperse 

As the rich spring of human and divine 
Knowledge, clear streams to water kingdoms ; 
Which shall be proud to owe what they possess 
In learning, to this great all-nursing island. 


These utterances were phrased so 
that they would appeal to that pride 
in historic Ireland which Shirley 
thought most of his audience shared 


regardless of class or party of 
religion. 

In so doing, Shirley, an English- 
man, became the first to cultivate on 
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MASTER OF 


the Irish stage a patriotic sentiment. 
St. Patrick for Ireland is the earliest 
formal drama with ciements of Irish 
tradition and feeling. 

At least one Irish-born writer, 
Henry Burnell, contributed plays 
to the repertoire of Ogilby’s theatre. 
Son and heir of Christopher Burnell 
of Castleknock, he belonged to an 
old Norman family that had been 
active in the politics of the Pale for 
several centuries and had more than 
once opposed the absolutism of the 
English Crown. 

After writing a first play (now lost) 





THE REVELS oP) 


which met with little success, Burnell 
saw his second drama, Landgartha, 
“ presented in the new Theatre with 
good applause”, on March 17th, 
1639. 

The Burnell composition may have 
been the last new drama performed 
at the Werburgh Street Theatre 
before the rebellion broke out in 
Dublin in October, 1641. Then, if 
not prior to the outbreak, Ogilby’s 
playhouse, on order of the Lords 
Justices, was closed and in due course 
“ fell to utter rueine by the Calamitie 
of those times ”. 





The Art of Living—4 





my marriage in particular. 


I had fallen into a rut. I 


The Sweet Gift of Life 


[? as nearly a fatal case of pneumonia—but I was lucky. 
In the weak, grateful days that followed my battle with 
death I had plenty of time to think—of life in general and 


was discontented and bored. 








Now I determined to start living to the fullest each and 
every day. When I got home from the hospital, the first 
dinner I served mv husband made him exclaim in surprise : 
“What's up? Are we having company tonight?” 

“ No,” I answered, “this is just for the two of us. From 
now on we’re going to use the good china and silver every 
day. Why shouldn’t we enjoy them, instead of saving them 
just for company ?” 

“Now you're talking,” my husband agreed. 

Next I made a clean sweep of all the rags and tags in my 
wardrobe. All the things that had seemed good enough to 
wear around the house I now realised were shabby and 
unattractive. I spruced up my mind, as well, with stimulat- 
ing, new hobbies. ; ; 

My husband responded to my changed attitude with 
gratifying enthusiasm. He “ sat up and took notice ” of me 
all over again, just as though we were newly-weds. 

The sweet gift of life which I had almost lost was made 
for beauty, graciousness and joy. Never again would I 
squander one hour drably and carelessly. The lesson I 
learned on a hospital bed has made me look forward to 
each exciting tomorrow. —L. S. 























Dublin-born Cavan O’Connor 


Fame Under 27 Names 


D. E. H. DINSLEY 


VER heard of that fine singer of 
‘English ballads, Harry Carlton? 
Or those soft-voiced Irishmen 
Pat O’Dell, Terence O’Neil, Cliff 
Connelly, and Shaun O’Dwyer 
Cassidy? 

I can let you into a secret. The 
name is different, the voice and 
songs are varied, but the singer is 
none other than -our old friend 
Cavan O’Connor. 

Cavan O’Connor, the . Strolling 
Vagabond, loved by radio listeners 
and variety audiences all over these 
islands, is still recording. 

And he’s still using different voices 
and names. 


Back in 1926 when there were four- 

teen recording companies cutting 
each other’s throats to sell gramo- 
phone records, Cavan started sing- 
ing into the microphones. 

“Soon everyone wanted me to 
sing,” he says, “so I just had to 
invent some new names. At one time 
I was using fifteen or sixteen of them 
regularly. 

“I used to sing the fine old 
English songs under a good old 
English name—Harry Carlton. Irish 
songs called for Irish names, so I 
just thought up a few. People still 
write to me under my different names 
and recall the old tunes I recorded 
then. 


Condensed from 


“J THouGHT I'd like to get on the © 

B.B.C. after this had been going 
on for some time. So I applied for 
an audition.” 

Guess what they told the man who 
soon rose to be top favourite with 
the listeners? 

“Because you can sell on gramo- 
phone records it does not mean you 
will..appeal to wireless audiences.” 
The bigwigs heard him sing a couple 
of songs. But they did not give him 
an engagement. 

But Cavan O’Connor kept on try- 
ing, and in 1935 the B.B.C. changed 
its mind. 

“ Eric Maschwitz—the best variety 
man they ever had—gave me a hear- 
ing,” he told me. “I was in. I got 
two eight-minute programmes sing- 
ing classical stuff with a little band. 
I got four guineas for each pro- 
gramme. It was Eric who thought up 
the name Strolling Vagabond. It’s 
stuck to me ever since.” 


Cavan O’Connor—the name this 

time is real—was born in Dublin. 
The family moved to Nottingham, 
taking the baby with them. At ten 
the baby was singing. He’d been 
singing most of his life, but at ten 
he made his first public appearance. 
It was a success. 

Then came the 1914-"18 war. “I 
joined the Inniskilling Dragoons.” 


Sunday Dispatch 
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After the war? Back to singing, 
of course. Then came the time when 
cinemas, as well as showing two 


“ 


films, put on what they called “a 
grand musical presentation ”. Usually 
the presentation was linked with the 
“big picture”. The stage would be 
set with a scene from the film, there 
would be a band. And a singer. 
The singer? Naturally in dozens of 
cases it was Cavan O’Connor. 
“They were great days,” he says. 
“You know, I used to do thirty-six 
presentations a week, doubling up at 
the theatres. Doing one and dashing 
off in a taxi to sing at the next one.” 


(CINEMAGOERs gave him the applause 

his act needed. They went out 
and bought his gramophone records. 
More and more recording companies 
wanted him to sing for them. Even 
without the name Cavan O’Connor 
the companies knew they could sell 
the records. 

So up went the names Cavan was 





































using. He thought up more and more 
names. At one time there were no 
fewer -than twenty-seven different 
singers, all of whom were really 
Cavan. As a name became popular, 
Cavan recorded more numbers under 
that name. If a name failed to hit, 
then it was out. 

There was the time the young 
Italian tenor, Francesco Odoli, made 
a record. It created a mild stir, for 
some of the listeners forecast a great 
future for this new voice. But no 
one knew it was Cavan all the time. 

But the B.B.C. was not interested. 
After he got his break in 1935 the 
larger fan mail started coming in and 
Cavan found himself singing on the 
air again. 

By now the records were selling in 
America and Cavan was invited to 
go across and sing on the radio and 
music halls there. 


HEN he came back a contract for 
twelve shows awaited him. Cavan 
signed on the dotted line, but to do 
so he had to ask to be let off com- 
mitments he had made to return to 
the States. 
But he had the satisfaction then 
of knowing that his twelve Sing-Song 
programmes would be heard by fans 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
B.B.C. relayed them by special 
request to the States. 

“T’ve had a lot of offers to join 
shows,” he told me, “ but I like to 
be my own boss, and I’m not com- 
plaining about the amount of work 
I’ve got on hand.” 





Lt the world is queer, except thee and me; even thee is 


a little queer, 











Stirring prelude to the Battle of Bull Run River, Virginia, 
where the Northern troops under McDowell were routed 
by the Confederates under Beauregard. 

The Fighting 69th, which figures prominently in the 
following narrative, was composed almost entirely of Irish- 
men. The author, an officer of the Regiment, was the 
famous Young Ireland leader. After the Civil War he 
became Governor of Montana. 


The 69th in Virginia 


THOMAS FRANCIS MEAGHER 


E came in sight of a portion of 
W the enemy, apparently from 

1,000 to 1,500 strong, drawn 
up in line of battle outside the vil- 
lage in a field, directly fronting our 
line of march. The order to halt was 
promptly given, the right wing of the 
69th was thrown into the fields to 
the left, and uniting there with the 
2nd New York moved rapidly down 
upon the enemy. 

As they neared him, however, he 
retreated into the village, and then 
out of it towards Centreville, leaving 
it to be peacefully entered, a short 
time after, by the forces from Arling- 
ton Heights, and the encampments 
between that and Alexandria and 
beyond it. 


AT twelve o'clock the Green Flag 

was planted upon the deserted 
ramparts of the Confederates at Ger- 
mantown; the Stars and Stripes 
were lifted opposite to it, at a dist- 
ance of fifteen paces and between the 
two beautiful and inspiring symbols, 
the 69th passed in triumph, hats and 
caps waving on the bayonet points, 
and an Irish cheer, such as never 


before shook the woods of old Vir- 
ginia, swelling and rolling far and 
wide into the gleaming air. 

Defiling through the deserted 
earthworks at Germantown, our 
Brigade bore off to the left, taking 
position in line of battle in the open 
fields spreading northv.ard from the 
village. Skirmishers were thrown for- 
ward, and the village also being 
found deserted, the march was re- 
newed, the position of the regiments 
being altered—the First Wisconsin 
taking the right, and the 69th bring- 
ing up the rear of the Brigade. 

A shout, hearty and prolonged, 
soon told us that Centreville, also, 
had been evacuated. 


[™ was a clean sweep the Con- 

federates made, as they fell back, 
abandoning position after position, 
until they fiercely stood their grouna 
in that fatal labyrinth bristling, four 
miles ahead, between us and 
Manassas. 

It was there they wanted us; and 
their abandoned positions at Vienna, 
Fairfax, at Germantown, at Centre- 
ville, were but so many artifices to 























THE 69TH IN VIRGINIA 


entice us headlong, breathless and 
breadless, almost, to destruction. 


AT noon on July 18, the Stars and 
Stripes were flying over Centre- 
ville. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon 
Sherman’s Brigade was ordered up 
to relieve the regiments that had 
been under fire for five hours and 
more. The 69th led the way. Of those 
1,000 men, sweeping up the hill on 
to battle, through choking clouds of 
dust, and under that smiting sun, 
there was not one who did not feel 
that the honour of his race and of 
its military character was staked that 
hour upon the conduct of the 69th. 


N hour’s rushing—for the march- 

ing of the 69th to Bull Run that 
evening cannot otherwise be 
described—brought the regiment to 
the brow of the hill descending into 
the little meadow, where the Federal 
troops, regiment after regiment, had 
faced and stood a tempestuous fire 
from the batteries of rifled cannon, 
the fire of rifle pits—a torrent and 
whirlwind of balls and shot. 

And here we encountered several 
of the 12th Regiment of New York 
Volunteers hurrying from the bloody 
arena in the woods below, some of 
them dragging dead or bleeding com- 
rades along with them, others with 
bandaged heads or legs or arms, 
staggering through the dust and the 
vengeful storm from the rifled 
cannon. 


‘THE next moment we were ordered 

to lie down in double file, in the 
wood overlooking the field of battle, 
with our faces and muskets to the 


83 


road, and in that position, keeping 
perfectly silent and collected, to await 
further orders. 

For more than threequarters of an 
hour did the regiment keep its posi- 
tion there—without a word from the 
ranks—without a breath almost— 
whilst shot and shell, and every sort 
of hellish missile, swept and tore, 
whizzed and jarred, smashed and 
plunged through the trees all about, 
and close to us overhead. 

Whilst we patiently submitted to 
this butcherly rain, Captain Haggerty 
stood upon our extreme right, con- 
templating with undisguised satisfac- 
tion the perfect coolness and 
subordination of the men, the 
Colonel taking it just as coolly in the 
centre as though he had been dic- 
tating some unimportant order in his 
marquee at Fort Corcoran, with a 
pitcher of ice-water close at hand. 

Between six and seven o’clock, 
General McDowell came upon the 
ground and he, comprehending the 
utter fatuity of attacking the hidden 
enemy in his lair, ordered the 69th 
to return to the hill overlooking the 
little village of Centreville, and there 
await further orders. 


ERE it not for the visit of Father 

Scully, Saturday would have been 
a gloomy day indeed. His hearty 
words and response lit up afresh the 
life and fire of the 69th; and he 
came in good time, and most kindly 
stayed long enough to relieve our 
own beloved Chaplain, Father 
O'Reilly, at the confessional. There 
were few of the 69th who failed to 
confess. Everyone, officers as well as 
privates, prepared for death. This is 
the secret of their courage 
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It was, in truth, an affecting sight 
—that of strong, stalwart, rugged 
men—all upon their knees, all with 
heads uncovered, all with hands 
clasped in prayer and eyes cast down, 
approaching, one by one, the good, 
dear priest, who, seated at the foot 
of an old bare tree, heard the con- 
fessions of the poor fellows and bid 
them be at ease and fearless. 


OF subsequent incidents and events, 

the world, by this time, has heard 
enough. Concerning the advance 
from Centreville, the battle, the re- 
treat, the alarm and confusion of the 
Federal troops, columns and volumes 
have been filled. 

I can add nothing to the history of 
the day but my testimony, that 
wherever the Federal troops had a 


fair chance—wherever, indeed, they 
had the slightest opening even—there 
and then they whipped the Con- 
federate forces. 


N no one instance, not for a 

second, did it happen that the 
Federal forces were driven back by, 
or received the slightest check from 
the Southern Infantry. We yielded 
to their batteries, and despite of 
every effort and determination were 
compelled to do so. It was impossible 
for men to override that tempest. 

Three times did the 69th launch 
itself against it. Three times, having 
plunged head-foremost into its dead- 
liest showers, was it hurled back, We 
beat their men—their batteries beat 
us. That is the story of the Battle of 
Bull Run. 


e 


Thrones of the Supermen 


PUBLISHER said of somebody: “ That man will get on; 


he believes in himself.” 


And I said to him: “ Shall I tell you where the men are 
who believe most in themselves? For I can tell you. I 
know of men who believe in themselves more colossally 
than Napoleon or Czsar. I know where flames the fixed 
star of certainty and success. I can guide you to the thrones 
of the Supermen. The men who really believe in themselves 
are all in the lunatic asylums.” 


—G. K. CHESTERTON. 


LONG life may not be good enough, but a good life ts 


long enough. 


—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Joy is not a whistling in the dark, but a singing in the 


dawn. 


—WALTER SULLIVAN. 


NOT many years ago you used to dream about getting the 
salary you are now starving on, 
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You've Got To & 
ai 
Love What ii 
You Do 


OOOO ooo 


LOVED TO TRAIN. I LOVED THE 

boxing business. You got to love 
what you do; that means concen- 
tration. If it’s distasteful to you, 
that’s no good. It takes time, 
patience, long hours of work, trying 
to improve yourself every day. You 
have to be a rough, tough guy and 
fight in close. Once you get a guy 
going, you finish him up or there’s 
something wrong. Polish him off. 
That’s what you call an artist in any 
business. 

We used to fight in close. Today 
they throw a lot of punches for the 
television. In the old days we'd lay 
for one punch. It might have been 
the second, the tenth or the twen- 
tieth round, but they’d take you out. 

It takes about three years to know 
yourself and be seasoned. They don’t 
know how to get in shape now. Real 
training: you think it’s going to kill 
you, you’re going to die. 

In the old days you didn’t tell your 
sparring partner, “Don’t hit me 
here, don’t hit me there.” If he could, 
he’d try to take you out. In the old 
days, if you broke your hand, you 
kept going. If you were knocked 
down, you pulled yourself up and 
went. It was a great aft to 
step around a guy and belt him out 
—as long as it was fair and even 
for both men. 

I wasn’t the greatest fighter in the 
world. I just worked. Fighters were 
so much better in the old days, it’s a 




























joke. You can’t tell people that today. 
That’s old-timer talk, they say. Why, 
half the lightweights those days could 
knock out some of today’s heavy- 
weights. 

—Jack DEMPSEY. 


Selfish Game for Him 


EY SAY GOLF IS A SELFISH GAME, 
and so it is. That’s half its charm. 
I like a sport in which I can play 
my own ball. If I miss it, it’s my 
fault; if I hit it, I can take all the 
credit. I am not defeated by fiukish 
deliveries that might have evaded a 
Len Hutton. 
At squash I have been taught to 
serve the ball in such a manner that 
it gets “trapped ” in the far corner, 
so that the opponent cannot return it. 
And what earthly good is that? 
We’ve come for a game of squash, 
yet the whole point appears to be to 
prevent the other party getting a 
game of squash! 
Good heavens, when you come to 
think of it, it’s equivalent to a golfer 
being allowed to take his opponent’s 
ball and place it, unplayable, in the 
nearest gorse bush. No, give me a 
selfish game any time. 
—HENRY LONGHURST. 


Big Wonder! 

JOCKEY NAMED KITCHENER, RIDING 

at Ascot in the 1840s, weighed 
only 2st. r1lb. 

Smallest horse ever to win the 
Derby was Little Wonder, §9}in. to 
the shoulder, which won in 1840. 

—Reveille. 


Football has Many Flags 

LIMATE AND TEMPERAMENT _IN- 

fluence the style of soccer the 
world over. The Scots and English 
feature cool team play, with beauti- 
fully woven passing patterns. German 
Fussball is heavily Teutonic—* The 
German is the labourer of football.” 
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“A primrose! A primrose! I’ve found a primrose!” 


the sparkling-footed French declare. 
Farther south the game heats up, 
and the Latin, with his individual 
rushes, gives a performance that is 
half dance and half duel. 
Latin-American ace-players draw 


[Courtesy of Dublin Opinion. 


£286 to £446 a month for playing 
one game each week. Admiring mil- 
lionaires often give them small tokens 
—a coffee or avocado plantation, of 
a rum distillery. 

—TeED SHANE. 
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Armed with a brace of horse-pistols, Sam MacAllister 
dashed from the blazing cottage into a ring of death 


His Life for a Comrade 


PHILIP ROONEY 


S always when their small out- 

lawed band led the enemy a 

tip-and-run chase through the 
fastnesses of the Wicklow Hills, Sam 
MacAllister shared with his leader, 
Michael Dwyer, the chief positions 
of danger. 

Now, as the eight weary men 
moved down through the storm and 
rain of that November night in 1799 
to the safety of the Glen of Imaal, 
MacAllister brought up the rear, his 
chief leading the file of men down 
through the midnight darkness. 

Perhaps Sam MéacAllister bd 
cause to be the most weary of all 
the band. Behind him lay close on 
eighteen months of desperate danger, 
of hair-breadth escape from death 
and torture, of endless fighting 
against odds. And for him, unlike 
those others of Dwyer’s band, the 
country over which he fought and 
marched was unfamiliar. 


S4™ had left his home in County 
Down in the June of 1798 and 
had gone to join McCracken and 
Hope when the United Irishmen rose. 
He had fought through that bloody 
day at Antrim, stood by Hope and 
the handful of dogged men who held 
the rearguard when the Ulstermen 
fell back, letting victory fall from 

their hands. 
Condensed from 








For the seven days of June he 
had been with the remnants of 
McCracken’s “ Army of Ulster” on 
Slemish and on Divis mountain, in 
the last days before McCracken and 
his remaining men, a half-dozen or 
so, broke up and scattered to the 
shelter of friendly cottages on Cave 
Hill. 

But there was a dogged, indomit- 
able streak in the man from County 
Down, and that streak drove him 
southward towards Dublin, south- 
ward to the hills of Wicklow where, 
even after the rebellion of the 
Wexford men had been stamped out 
with ferocity, Michael Dwyer and an 
insurgent band still held out. 


[7 was with Dwyer’s men that the 

Presbyterian rebel found the 
chance of striking back at the 
Yeomen and Militia. In sudden 
skirmish, in raid and ambush, 
Dwyer’s men had struck hard, rely- 
ing on their knowledge of the 
country and the loyalty of the people 
for their escapes to the hills. 

Little by little, death was thinning 
the ranks of these last rearguard 
fighters of the Rebellion. Near 
Aughrim, two days before this 
weary withdrawal to the Glen of 
Imaal, there had been more than a 
score of men in their party. 


Reynolds News 
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A running fight with a troop of 
Yeomen and a party of Militia scour- 
ing the country from their barracks 
in Rathdrum had lasted all through 
a winter day and had covered, inch 
by hard-fought inch, scores of miles 
of mountain road and path. And 
along that road a dozen of the in- 
surgents had fallen, shot down or 
captured and butchered. 

Striking northward, the diminished 
company had shaken off their 
hunters. But in the darkness of the 
twilight they had come suddenly on 
a full troop of Lord Powerscourt’s 
Yeomanry in the passes between the 
Sugar Loaf and the Douce Mountain. 


UTNUMBERED five to one, the tiny 

band had fought with the fury of 
desperation, emptying half a dozen 
saddies and shooting the Yeoman 
troop leader before they began their 
flight into the glen. But four of their 
men lay dead in the mountains. 

He was, above all else, a realist, 
this MacAllister. The work of those 
days past, he knew, would rouse to 
fury the local landowners who were 
the leaders of the Yeomanry and the 
military officers who commanded the 
Militia as they would command 
hunting dogs. 

In a matter of hours, he knew, the 
Yeomen would be in the saddle, the 
Militiamen standing to arms. From 
Bray, from Enniskerry, from Rath- 
drum, from Aughrim and from 
Wicklow town, the hunters would be 
on the move, closing the gaps in the 
nets that had been flung so often 
round Dwyer’s men. And one day, 
maybe, that net would be too tight 
and the mesh too close for any 
escape. 


They came to the place that would 
give them brief shelter. A poor place 
it was, but the hut would serve. A 
fire, a scanty meal, bundles of straw 
for beds. Sentries, four of them, were 
posted, and _ two-hourly _ reliefs 
arranged. Then the men slept. 


BETWEEN MacAllister and his leader 

there was no need to put into 
words the magnitude of the dangers 
that were all around them. If the 
moment came to make a choice be- 
tween death and capture, that choice 
would be quickly made. 

The moment came in the first wan 
light of the November dawn. A 
flurry of shots had sounded over the 
drumming of the rain and the sullen 
roar of the river which ran in spate 
close to the hut. 

Of the four sentries, two died 
within the shelter of the hut; two 
others had been shot down in the 
first rush of the hunters upon their 
kill. And the Glen of Imaa! was alive 
with Yeomen, Dragoons and Militia- 
men. 

As the-day brightened the four 
men in the besieged hut husbanded 
their small store of powder and shot, 
shooting only when an attempt was 
made by their hunters to cross the 
broken ground that lay about the 
hut. 


JN the first daylight they saw that 

every rock and heather-clump in 
the rain-swept glen sheltered a 
soldier, Ceaselessly a rain of bullets 
poured down on the mud-walled 
shelter. And with each new volley the 
ring of musket fldshes crept nearer. 

Someone in command of the 
hunters was using his men with 
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military skill, satisfied to gain a few 
feet of ground with every move from 
shelter to shelter. From the darkness 
of the hut Dwyer and MacAllister 
gauged the danger. The hunters were 
now firmly established in horseshoe 
formation, the sides and arc of the 
horseshoe a ring of iron on the rising 
ground of the gienside, the open end 
sealed off by the swollen river. 

Escape, if there was to be escape, 
could only be made across the river; 
and listening to the roar of the flood 
every man of the four knew that the 
peril of death lay that way. 

In the darkness of the hut, behind 
barricaded windows, the men began 
to break open a gap in the mud wall 
that lay facing the river. Light was 
needed, and on to the dying fire 
were thrown turf and faggots of 
timber. The fire blazed, and in the 
blaze disaster was kindled. Above 
their heads the mer heard the crackle 
of flames—the straw-thatched roof 
was afire. 


LESss cautious now, the attackers’ 

advance guard hurled forward to 
newer and closer shelter. At short 
range the muskets blasted the mud 
walls and flimsy door of the‘hut. The 
wooden barricade set against the 
window where MacAllister stood 
firing was torn and splintered with 
balls. 

And then came the groan of a 
stricken man: Sam MacAllister had 
been hit by the volley of bullets that 
poured through the window. When 


his comrades pulled him away he 
was bleeding from _half-a-dozen 
wounds, bleeding swiftly to death. 

There was no hope for him—that 
he knew; but in his own fate he saw 
the ghost of a hope for the others. 

Curtly he announced his plan. At 
first, while precious moments were 
lost under the blazing roof, the 
others argued, reluctant to take the 
chance he offered at the price he was 
prepared to pay. But in the end Sam 
McAllister had his way. 


Pvttinc himself painfully to his 

feet, he armed himself with a 
brace of horse pistols. In the lurid 
light from above, he watched until 
Dwyer and his two companions were 
crouched and ready to make their 
break. to freedom through the 
breached wall. Then, kicking open 
the shot-riddled door of the hut, he 
swayed into the doorway. 

A squad of sharpshooters, within 
a score of yards from the doorway, 
emptied their muskets at the man 
who had come like an apparition 
from the flames. MacAllister fell, 
riddled with bullets. But he had 
drawn the fire of the attackers and 
given his comrades their chance. 

From the hut the three men made 
their dash to freedom. One man fell 
before he had covered half-a-dozen 
strides. A secorid was shot down as 
he reached the water’s edge. But, 
with the bullets whipping the yellow 
flood water all about him, Michael 
Dwycs made his escape. 


~) 


ETEOROLOGIST—A man who can look into a girl’s eyes 


and tell whether. 
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This immaculately dressed whizz had taking ways 


King of the 


BERNARD O’DONNELL 


ILLIAM HURLEY earned the 
soubriquet of Laddo be- 
cause of his immaculate appear- 
ance. But at the whizz (pick- 
pocket) game, and in fact most other 
forms of crime, he was without peer. 

I'd known him for years, and he 
often tipped me off about a crime 
completed or one that was brewing. 
If I wanted some information about 
a particular job, Laddo could 
generally get it. 

“Would the wife like a nice fur 
coat?” he would ask me, and when 
I refused suggesting that it might be 
the proceeds of a recent fur robbery, 
he would shake his head more in 
sorrow than in anger and chide me 
with a reproachful, “ As though I’d 
try and put it across a pal like you, 
Bernard.” 


QE foggy November Saturday, he 
came into my office, “Lend us 
thirty bob till Monday,” he said. 

“What do you want it for, Bill?” 
I asked warily. 

“To get a stick,” he replied 
frankly. (A “stick” ip crook parlance 
is a jemmy, used for breaking and 
entering, or forcing open reluctant 
cupboards, drawers, or jewel cases.) 

“Nothing doing,” I told him, and 
Bill went off. He told me later that 
it had been his intention, under cover 
of the fog, to break into premises 


Pickpockets 


next door to a jeweller’s, and then, 
with the whole week-end to work in, 
make a hole in the dividing wall, 
enter the jeweller’s and get away with 


a good haul. 


HEN at the whizz game he 
would sally forth clad in correct 

evening dress, with smart black coat 
over his arm, and buy a seat for the 
stalls of some West End stage hit. 

During the interval, he would 
select likely victims—women with 
plenty of jeweliery or men with well- 
filled wallets—and when the play was 
over he would saunter out with coat 
over arm, stalk them into the vesti- 
bule, and in the crush relieve his 
victims of their jewels or money. 

Once when arrested as a suspect 
he had a valuable gold watch upon 
him, but he secreted it between the 
back part of his neck and his collar, 
where the thick part of his jacket 
was. The detectives could find noth- 
ing upon him, but Bill could hear 
the watch ticking merrily away. 

He was put into a cell with others 
waiting to be charged. Among them 
was a man who had already been 
fined for some offence and was wail- 
ing for a friend to come aleng and 
pay the fine. 

Bill became pally, handed over 
sufficient money to pay the fine and 
a bit besides, and smuggled the watch 


Condensed from Crimes That Made News (London: Burke Publishing Co. "id. 
12/6.) 
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E crime reporter must be a good mixer and able to talk the 
language of pimps, bishops and bookmakers, dustmen and 
diplomats, scientists and socialites. 

He should know something of anatomy, the symptoms and effects 
of various poisons, a bit about firearms and ballistics, have a smatter- 
ing of pathology, and perhaps an idea or two concerning the latest 
strides in psychiatry. Without this knowledge he cannot hope to do j 
full justice to a story which involves an understanding of these 





subjects. 





he may have to attend. 
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strangler to sex-maniac. 


Qorno 


He should have more than a passing knowledge of the law, and be 
well acquainted with the procedure and usages in the various courts 


Very often as a result of my acquaintance with these things I have 
been able to carry cut mvestigations which have played no litle 
part in solving cases of suspected murder. 

I have attended 321 murder trials, embracing every type of homi- 
cide from shooting to stabbing, including every type of killer from 


—BERNARD O’DONNELL. 








into the other’s hand with instruc- 
tions to pass it on to a pal outside. 

That Laddo was observant is 
exemplified by a jewel theft he carried 
out in broad daylight at a shop in 
the very heart of the busy Strand. 

Outside this shop there hung a 
showcase containing several hundred 
pounds’ worth of rings and watches. 
It was locked to staples in the wall 
at the entrance. 

Laddo watched to see what hap- 
pened to the case at the end of the 
day, and found that, about five 
minutes before the shop closed, a 
man wearing a green baize apron 
came out, unlocked it and carried it 
inside. 

One night Laddo arrived on 
the scene with a green apron con- 
cealed beneath his jacket. He went 
into the passage way of an adjoining 
block of offices and removed his 
jacket, donning the apron. 

Then, within thirty seconds, he 
had wrenched the showcase from its 


fastenings, covered it with a cloth, 
whisked it into a cab driven by an 
accomplice, and was off. 


ON another occasion, when intent 

upon raiding another jeweller’s 
shop in the Strand with confederates, 
he rang the fire alarm outside, and, 
while the engines were dashing about 
looking for the non-existent fire, 
entered the shop and cleared up stuff 
worth nearly £1,000. 

Having opened an account at the 
Birkbeck Bank in Helborn, he bought 
a pair of kid gloves exactly similar to 
those worn by an old man who used 
to come regularly to the bank with 
a wallet full of bank notes. 

One day Hurley sidled up to him, 
dropped the imitation gloves by his 
side and, when the man had deposited 
his cash on the counter, remarked: 
“Are these your gloves?” Whilst 
the man was picking them up, Hurley 
whipped up the cash and was out 
of the door like a flash. 
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ONE morning, just before Christmas, missionaire rang again: a gentleman 
the commissionaire at Kemsley wanted to see me. 

House rang up to say that a taxi- I found Laddo, in a lather of sweat, 

man wanted to see me urgently. I awaiting me. He motioned me to go 

thought this might be one of my taxi outside with him. 

driver friends with some item of “You got the birds all right?” he 

information. asked, and a horrible feeling swept 

When I got down I found he was over me. 

a stranger, but a welcome one, for “Yes,” I replied. “They're up- 
he produced a couple of fine fat stairs.” 
turkeys. “One for you and one for me, 

“A, gentleman told me to bring Bernard,” he said gleefully. “I 
them along here to you,” he said, knocked them off at Smithfield. Had 
“and told me you would pay what’s. to get rid of them quick in case I 
on the clock.” was rumbled, so I slung them into 

“Did he give any name?” I asked, the taxi and told the driver to take 
feeling that I would like to write and ’em to the Daily Sketch and ask for 
thank the donor for his seasonable you. I knew you’d pay him.” 
gift. 

“No, Mister, he didn’t give no (OF course it was very wrong on my 
name,” said the taximan. There was part, but what would you hive 
2/6 on the clock, so I handed over done, chum? I can only say that I 
a couple of half-crowns and joyously have never tasted a finer turkey .o 
carried the birds upstairs. my life. 

Laddo finished up with a news- 
Wie I pondered the best way of paper pitch at the corner of a street 
getting the birds home, the com- not far from King’s Cross. 
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Slaying Them With Music! 


HAT are the four favourite songs of the physician? 
According to a correspondent they are : 
1. Yes, sir, asthma baby. 
2. Liver, stay ’way from my door. 
3. You take the thyroid and I’ll take the low roid. 
4. On a bifocal built for two. 
_—The Advocate. 


* 


G°LF is an ineffectual endeavour to put an insignificant 
pellet into an obscure hole with inadequate weapons. 
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According to Uncle Pat, only the descendants of the 


Kings of Ireland are entitled to be enrolled in 





The Noble Order 
of the Leopard 


HE Good Company of which 

Major-General Geoffrey Brooke 

writes in the autobiography of 
the same title (Constable, 21/-) 
belongs to what appears to him to 
have been a golden age in Ireland. 
He tells us:— 

In the first decade of the twen- 
ueth century, Ireland was very 
gay, with Viceregal balls, hunt 
balls and many other forms of 
diversion, the season closing with 
Punchestown races, attended by 
humerous visiters from England. 

The old rouwés, who prided 
themselves on their judgment, 
used to maintain that the percen- 
tage Of really good-looking girls at 
a Dublin Castle ball or at 
Punchestown was higher than any- 
where else in the world, and they 
would make elaborate plans to re- 
new their acquaintance in London, 
Ascot or at Cowes. 

With the prospect of the débu- 
tante of today becoming the 
duchess of tomorrow, these young 
ladies found themselves in clover, 
never lacking a swain. 


A DPAyY’s hunt with the Galway 

Blazers or the Meaths was 
sure to be crammed with excite- 
ment that provided abundant 
material for conversation over the 
walnuts and the wine, at dinner 
parties numbering forty or more 








guests sprinkled with dukes, 
duchesses and mere lords and ladies. 
General Brooke, who has also 


hunted widely in the English shires, 
notices a big difference in the atti- 
tude of the ordinary country people 
in both countries towards the sport 
of kings :— 

The small urchins in Ireland 
would never fail to hail you with 
the enquiry, “ Did ye have a good 
hunt, sir?” whereas their English 
counterparts, apparently of a more 
bloodthirsty nature, would almost 
invariably ask, “How many foxes 
have you killed?” My marks go to 
the Irish juveniles. 

He cannot imagine an English 
funeral cortége halting because a fox 
crossed the road in front of it with 
the hounds in full cry a few fields 
away. In Ireland, however, this 
would be the case: 

And if you expressed surprise, 
you would be told: “ Sure, him- 
self would turn in his grave if he 
was in it and he knew we were 
after crossing the line of a hunted 
fox and spoiling the sport that had 
given him so much pleasure be- 
fore he quit this life.” 
ESCENDED, on his father’s side, 

from old English stock with its 
roots far back in Norman times (and 
in William the Conqueror’s family), 
General Brooke inherited an Irish 
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strain from his mother, a Lindsey 
Fitzpatrick and granddaughter of the 
Marquis of Headfort. 

His mother’s brother was Heremon 
Lindsey Fitzpatrick, of Hollymount, 
County Mayo. Popularly known as 
“Pat”, he never tired of fooling 
others, but he was for all that a 
stickler for correct behaviour. 

Once, at a grand ducal dinner, Pat, 
heavily bedecked with his race-club 
badges, found himself placed beside 
the Grand Duchess of Hesse. She 
could not take her eyes off the 
strange adornments, and in especial, 
the Leopardstown race badge :— 


“Do tell me what that one is?” 
she asked, “It’s most intriguing.” 

“That, ma’am,” Pat said, look- 
ing down at his coat lapel—“ that’s 
the Order of the Leopard, and 
only the direct descendants of the 
old Kings of Ireland are entitled 
to wear it. The Fitzpatrick family 
are all direct descendants.” 

“But that is truly interesting. 
Then you are what one calls a 
Pretender to the throne of 
Ireland?” 

“No, ma’am. When I came of 
age I renounced all claims to the 
throne, as the Fitzpatricks have 
done for centuries past. Uneasy 
lies the head that wears a crown! 
Many a Fitzpatrick has abjured the 
crown for the tonsure,” he con- 
cluded, smoothing with his hand 
the few remaining hairs on the top 
of his head. 


AT @ house party in England, the 

star guest was the Russian Grand 
Duke Michael. Pat, who was among 
those present, found a large micro- 
scope in ‘the library. He rooted 
around for a bit of Stilton cheese and 
put it under the microscope. Then 
he removed the cheese, taking care 
to leave the teeming colony oi mites 
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still under the instrument, The 
Grand Duke strolled in and Pat 
showed him the microscope :— 


He then persuaded the duke to 
pull out one of the hairs of his 
(the duke’s) head, remarking that 
it was easier than tugging one out 
of his beard. This hair Pat adjusted 
under the lens, 

“One minute—I’ll just see if it’s 
focussed all right.” Pat stared in- 
tently into the microscope, then 
looked up with a worried expres- 
sion on his face. 

“ My dear sir! You ought to see 
a doctor!” 

“What on earth for? I’ve never 
felt fitter.” 

“ That’s just the way. You prob- 
ably wouldn’t feel anything if 
you’ve been like that for some 
time. You’re probably what they 
call a carrier—but look for your- 
self.” 

The Grand Duke bent over and 
peered into the microscope. “ My 
God! My God!” he exclaimed; 
then clasping his hands to his 
head he rushed out of the room 
and was only just stopped from 
taking the first train to London to 
see a specialist. 


NCE, in MHollymount, a_ tenant 
asked to see Pat and was duly 
shown in:— 

“Well, Michael,” said Pat, 
“what can I do for you?” and 
awaited the somewhat hesitant 
reply. , 

“Tt’s this way, Your Honour. 
They’re holding a political meet- 
ing in the village tonight and I 
have to take the chair and they 
tell me T’ll have to make a speech. 
I thought maybe Your Honour 
would be telling me what I have 
to say.” 

“‘jhat’s easy. It depends what 
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Buying a 
portable 
typewriter ? 





Make it a sound investment. 
Get a Remington ‘Quiet-riter’ 
the world’s most efficient 
portable with every modern 
refinement. For business or 
personal typing there is no 
other portable that can match 
the ‘Quiet-riter’ for ease and 
speed of typing and clcar, 
crisp, distinctive printwork. 
The ‘Quiet-riter’ gives you 
everything you could wish for 
in a portable. See it for your- 
self. You'll likeit. Attractive 
h.p. terms. 


Remington. 
portable TYPEWRITERS 


The Remington Typewriter Co. Ltd . 
Remington House. 29-30 Parliament 
Street, Dublin, and 6 Tuckey St. Cork. 
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IT WILL REPAY YOU 
TO CONSULT US 
BEFORE RENEWING 
YOUR INSURANCES 
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THE NOBLE ORDER 


you’re going to discuss.” 

“ Well, Your Honour, that’s the 
delicate question, as the subject we 
are discussing is—dividing up 
Your Honour’s land!” 


MAJor-GENERAL Brooxe heard a 
good story from the painter, Sir 
William Orpen, while the latter was 
making a drawing of the author: — 

A parish priest was continually 
at loggerheads with one of his 
parishioners who was ever a thorn 
in his side. One day the man 
stopped him and asked: 

“Tell me, your Reverence, what 
is the sciatica?” 

The old priest thought to him- 
self: “ Here’s a chance of getting 
a bit of my own back and I shan’t 
let Mr. Murphy off lightly.” 

“Andrew Murphy,” he pro- 
claimed, regarding the questioner 
with a pained expression, “ the 
sciatica is a terrible malady that 
the Almighty reserves for certain 
sinners, especially for gamblers, for 
dicing and gaming. It’s the punish- 
ment meted out to those guilty of 
these particularly evil transgres- 
sions. But tell me now, have you 
got the sciatica very badly?” 

“Not at all, your Reverence,” 
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replied his tormentor, with a 
grin. “It’s not troubling me, but 
I was reading in the paper that 
His Holiness the Pope was terrible 
bad with the sciatica.’ 


J¥ the author’s opinion, the rage for 

the old-fashioned amateur theatri- 
cals was probably doomed once it 
became the vogue for women to make 
themselves up:— 

No girl was ever allowed tc 
powder her nose, so it is not 
difficult to imagine the fascination 
of make-up for the amateur when, 
without fear of rebuke, she could, 
for the first time in her life, 
beautify herself in a manner that 
was otherwise only permissible to 
ladies of the stage or the demi- 
monde. 

Papier poudré to dim the lustre 
of a shiny nose was the first per- 
missible aid to beauty, and then 
only to be employed in the strictest 
seclusion. Nevertheless, it was the 
little green light that signalled 
“go ahead!” 

At first powder-puff and lipstick 
were clandestinely employed, until 
finally complete cosmetic applica- 
tions at all times and in oll places 
became the accepted practice. 
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What Does Mother Say? 


“Wuat is your father’s name?” asked the teacher. 
“Daddy,” answered the little girl. 
“Yes, I know, but what does your mother call him?” 
“Mother doesn’t call him anything,” the little girl 


replied. “ She likes him.” 


"J METABLE. A table you haven't finished paying for yet. 


TE way to a man’s heart may be through his stomach, 
but you don’t get there by jumping down his throat. 


E next (June) issue of THE Ir1sH DiceEst will be published on Thursday, 


May 26th. 





